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BURT COLBY’S ASSISTANT. 


Down in the great tobacco region of North 


Carolina the people will tell you that a tobacco- | 


grower is born—not made. John Colby must 
have failed in natural qualifications, for his life 
was a miserable failure. He had sacrificed every- 
thing to one idea—the purpose of raising tobacco, 
“curing it yellow,” selling it at a high price, and 
thus retrieving his fallen fortunes, which, ever 
since the war, had steadily declined. 

Year after vear Colby planted neither corn, nor 


wheat, nor potatoes. Year after year his stock | 


decreased, and his orchards 
failed. His land was mortgaged 
to buy expensive flues and 
fixtures for curing tobacco yel- 
low, and vear after vear the 
patient old mule transported to 
the nearest market town, to be 
disposed of for a pittance, the 
poor, half-cured crop that repre- 
sented all Colby’s toil and 
dreams. 

When he returned, to be 
jeered at by his neighbors, the 
look on his face melted his 
wife’s heart. She could see, if 
no one else could, through the 
pitiful weakness of his nature 
the love and _ unselfishness 
which redeemed it. 

‘“‘Next vear, when | sell the 
crop,”’ he would say, ‘vou shall 
have a silk dress, and the boy 
shall go to school, Margaret.” 

But that vear never came, 
and the silk dress ceased to be 
mentioned. The bov's school- 
ing, however, was never for- 
gotten, and one day, when, 
after a worse crop anda smaller 
sale than ever, Colby came 
home, sick and despairing, to 
die, it was remembered. 

“The boy shall go to school, 
Margaret,’” he said suddenly, 
with a solemn brightness in his 
face and a ring of decision in 
his voice. 

When the old mule had been 
sold to pay the funeral ex- 


| got now; poor Jule! poor Jule!” 
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trust you with her when you was little, and she 
loved your father to the last. She’s all we've 


Mrs. Colby crouched down beside the dog, and | 
gave way to such bitter weeping that the boy 
sprang up frightened. 


“Don’t, ma, don’t!’ he cried, putting his him to do, will you ?”" 
}arms around her neck. ‘Don’t you know I’m | 
| going to work for you? Look at the folks that 


make a living in the factories! I’m going to get 


'a place early Monday morning; now see if I 


don’t.” 

Very early Monday morning Burt was out, 
full of ambition and hopefulness. Already 
everything was astir in the great tobacco mart. 
The summer season was just beginning. Swarms 


‘“Well, come in here, anyway,’"—Mr. Clayton 
led the way into the building,—‘‘and we’ll see. 


| Here, Mr. Brown!’’ he called, to a young man 


with a round, good-natured face, who was| 
crossing the great space within. ‘‘Here’s a raw | 
recruit. See if you can’t find something for 


So it was under young Mr. Brown’s direction | 
that Burt commenced factory work. The ‘‘some- 
thing’’ for him to do proved to be many things. | 
All the morning he ran errands, clumsily and | 
falteringly, about the factory, and helped carry | 
tobacco-baskets, and waited upon Brown, who| 
was a book-keeper. } 

The weeks passed. Burt went daily to the | 


factory, and almost always the old dog went | 





Big Jim threatens Burt. 


penses, there was nothing left but the wretched | of negroes were hurrying through the streets to 
household furniture, and the few dollars which their work, while the bells far and near clanged 


the last crop had brought. 

‘‘What do you think of doin’?’’ one of the 
neighbors asked the widow, when she had 
returned from burying her husband. 


| out a warning to the tardy. It was all so con- 


fusing and bewildering to Burt, fresh from a 


| quiet farm, that he knew not which way to turn. 


Borne along by the shifting crowd, he found 


“I had thought some of going to town,” she | himself before an immense brick building. Burt 
said, slowly. ‘I might find something to do| had learned to read enough so that he could 


there, and Burt could go into the factory. He 
isn’t strong enough yet to farm it, and he’s all 
I’ve got.”” 

She looked over, with a dumb anguish in her 
eyes, at the boy, who sat in a distant corner 
wiping his tears away with the sleeve of his 
jacket. 

An old dog, the last animal on the place, 
crouched close at his side, licking his hands with 
an occasional whine. The man’s cold eyes 
followed her glance. 


“Yes, Burt is puny,’ he said. There was a| 


kind of contempt in his way of utterance which 
stung the boy. ‘Still, he might do something, 1 
reckon. I'll go to town to-morrow, as it’s 
Saturday. If you get your truck together, I 
reckon I can take it in, with you an’ the boy.”’ 
So Burt Colby and his mother went to town. 


As the wagon rolled away from the door of the | 


empty hut, the old dog trotted out from the pine 
thicket that sheltered her master’s new-made 
grave, and took up her station under the vehicle. 
When night came, and a one-roomed house had 
been found and rented, and the few household 
goods arranged with some degree of order, old 


Jule, stretched out before the fire, seemed trying 
to give an air of comfort to the strange surround- 


ings. 
**She’s a faithful creature,’ 


’ 


black, showed a mastiff strain. 


the widow said, 
stroking the dog’s massive head. ‘Your father 
always allowed she had good blood in her,—a 
little bloodhound, maybe,—and he said her 
broad mouth, and yellowish hair streaked with 
I could always 


| make out “Clayton Bros., Factory 49,’’ painted 
in white letters above the entrance. 


| When the crowd of hands entered the building, 
the boy stood back, fearing that he had no right 
| to go in, yet half-resolved to try to seek employ- 
|} ment here. As he hesitated, a tall man, with a 
; dark but kindly face, walked up briskly on his 

way into the factory. Burt gathered his courage 

with a sudden resolution, and taking off his cap 
| as the gentleman came up, said : 

“Can you tell me, sir, where I could find Mr. 
Clayton ?”’ 
| ‘What do you want of him?’ said the man. 
| His keen eyes searched the boy narrowly, going 
from him to Jule, who stood stiffly at her 
master’s side. 

“I wanted work,’’ Burt faltered, his heart 
| beating violently. 

‘Tam Mr. Clayton, but I have no use now for 
green hands.”’ 

He was about to go on, but the despairing 
expression in the boy’s face—or perhaps it was 
the sudden sympathetic droop of Jule’s tail— 
stopped him. 
| Look here!’’ he said. ‘Do you know any- 
thing about tobacco ?”* 

“IT used to help drop plants,’’ the boy said, 
| with a gulp, “and worm it and cut it, and when 
| *twas curing I kept the fires going." His eyes 
glistened with eagerness. 
| Mr. Clayton smiled. 

“But you know nothing about it after it is 
cured ?’” he asked. 

Burt shook his head. 


with him, curling up in a corner and keeping out 
of the way. 

Burt learned quickly, and Brown, who had but 
lately been a stranger in the place, took a liking 
to the lonely boy. 

When, at length, regular work in the ‘‘rolling- 
room,’ with regular wages, was given him, 


Burt’s joy was great. He felt that he was | 


beginning to lift his mother's burdens, and every 
day she looked at him with growing love and 
pride. 

But one thing constantly weighed upon their 
minds. Burt was supporting his mother, but he 
was not getting the schooling which his father 
had so much desired for him. 

One evening after work hours, when Burt, as 
he often did, went into the office where young 
Brown sat at his desk, with his beautifully kept 
ledgers before him, the boy, seeing some of 
Brown’s handsome writing, said, with a sigh: 

‘Father meant me to have some schooling if 
he’d lived. I can read and write some, and 
cipher a little, but that’s all.” 

The eager look in his face recalled to Brown 
the first day he had seen him. 

‘‘Here, Burt,’’ he said, kindly, pushing a pen 
and some paper toward him. ‘Sit down there, 
and let me see what you can do.’ Then and 
there Burt’s ‘‘schooling’’ began. It was very 
irregular, and young Brown was a somewhat 
eccentric teacher, though by no means a bad one. 

First, there was a course in arithmetic, and 
Burt developed a marvellous taste for figures. 
Brown labored verbally to mend the boy's 
English, and give him some idea of grammar. 
Then he found a spelling-book and a United 
States history, and occasionally there was a dip 
into book-keeping. 

The lessons were sometimes given at noon, and 
sometimes in the little hot office after the factory 
was closed. Sometimes they were given by word 
of mouth during the long, delightful evening 








rambles in the country which Brown took with 
the boy, while old Jule followed close at their 
heels. Never was there a more studious pupil; 
never a more earnest teacher. 

But Burt had many troubles from which even 
Brown’s friendship could not protect him. His 
youth, poverty and ‘greenness’ were all against 
him. He was fora time at every one’s bidding. 
The foremen scolded him, and he was often 
made the scapegoat for offences of which he was 
entirely innocent. 

Worse than all, the rough ‘shands’’ used him 
as the butt of their hostility and ridicule. The 
majority of the employees were of this rough 
and ill-disposed sort, much inclined to be tur- 
bulent and even rebellious in their work. 

From these black men Burt 
received many insults, and 
narrowly escaped rough treat- 
ment. He was now in his 
second year of factory life, but 
he still held an inferior posi- 
tion, side by side with his tor- 
mentors. His growing intelli- 
gence and manliness, and his 
consciousness of superior skill, 
made endurance very hard; 
but he was wisely determined 
to stick to his place. 

‘“‘Never mind, Burt,’’ Brown 
would say. “If you mean to 
make a man of yourself, now 
is the time. There's nothing 
like hard knocks for shaping a 
fellow up, and you'll have to 
be disciplined before vou can 
discipline others. If there's 
anything in you, Mr. Clayton's 
keen eves will see it; and if he 
thinks you deserve something 
better, you'll get it, sooner or 
later, vou may be sure.”’ 

Burt never saw his employer 
unless he was sent to his office 
upon an errand. It was to de- 
liver a message that he tapped 
at the door one morning. Mr. 
Mott, the foreman of the rolling- 
room, was ill, and there was 
no one to fill his place. 

‘*How long have you worked 
in the rolling-room?’’ Mr. 
Clayton asked, when the mes- 
sage was delivered. 

‘This is my second year, sir.” 
| Do you understand the work pretty well ?’’ 

“I think so, sir,’’ the boy answered. 
| *‘*Very well, I have heard good accounts of you. 
| Here, Wilburn,’’— Mr. Clayton turned to a 
| waiting employee,—‘‘go back with this young 
man to the rolling-room, and introduce him as 
| Mott’s substitute for the day.” 

There was a peculiar smile on his face as the 
bewildered boy followed Wilburn from the room. 

Burt was too much astonished to utter a protest 
or even to think; and it was not until he found 
himself at his new post, with Wilburn uttering a 
few words of explanation, that he realized what 
was before him. Then the mocking surprise of 
the fifty black faces turned toward him recalled 
him to a sense of his position. 

It had not been an easy place, even for Mott—a 
cool fellow, and a good disciplinarian. If Mr. 
Clayton had meant to see what stuff the boy was 
made of, he had chosen a severe test. 

As Burt faced the defiant glances that met him 
}on all sides, the quiet courage of his nature 
asserted itself. 
| There was no open outbreak among the 
| 


employees. At first they made no demonstration 
at all. Talking was forbidden, and the hands 
| needed a leader, and a precedent if they were to 
be insubordinate. The routine of the work kept 
them busy for the time being, and at the same 
| time quieted Burt's nerves. 

But, as the morning wore on, Burt noticed their 

| growing impatience. The most skilful workman 
in the room—a man known among the hands as 
“Big Jim’’—was the most disorderly. Given to 
drinking and rebellious conduct, he had been 
discharged many times, and as often reémployed 
on account of his skill, and his remarkable 
producing capacity while at work. 

He had been one of Burt’s chief tormentors. 
He was of almost gigantic size, with a well-made 
frame, and small, restless, bloodshot eyes. 

The morning passed, with no marked trouble. 
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When the noon bell rang, the hands, instead of 
quietly filing out, as usual, broke into disorderly 
groups; and when they had passed out, and Burt 
happened to glance up, he saw Big Jim stop to 
zrin defiance at him through an open window, as 
if mischief were meant. 

At noon he went to see Brown, but learned that 
he had been sent into the country, and also that 
Mr. Clayton had left the office. Burt must face 
the situation alone. 

As he returned to the empty rolling-room and 
sat down, the place appalled him. To give up 
meant cowardice, and perhaps the loss of the one 
chance of his life. If he faced it—for a moment 
the boy grew dizzy. He could hear nothing, in the 
wide, hot room with its discolored, begrimed floor 
and empty work-benches, but the sick throbbing 
of the blood in his temples. The hot air, filled 
with floating clouds of tobacco dust, stifled him. 

He threw up one of the sashes, and looked up 
into the fierce Southern sky. As he did so, he 
remembered that a Father dwelt in that wondrous 
space; and a prayer went out from his desperate, 
boyish heart, ‘‘O Lord God, help me!”’ 

He could think of no other words, but these 
seemed to cover ali his needs. Somehow the 
simple repetition of them calmed him. 

He did not know how time was passing. Pres- 
ently Jule crept in, and looked up in his face 
and licked his hands; and when the bell clanged 
out, crept behind his desk and lay down, with a 
long sigh. 

When the hands came trooping in, Burt saw 
that Big Jim was not among them. As they 
settled to their work in an orderly manner, he 
felt that they might be controlled without their 
leader. 

But about the middle of the afternoon, the door 
was burst rudely open, and Big Jim entered. As 
he swaggered up the room, and threw himself 
noisily into his seat, Burt saw that he had been 
drinking. He took no notice of the man’s 
tardiness, except to turn to the day-book before 
him, and enter it upon the pages. 

A derisive laugh from Big Jim, which was 
echoed by a few of the hands immediately around 
him, greeted this action. As the offenders met 
the boy's steady eye, they quieted down, but Big 
Jim was not to be awed. He had come to make 
trouble. He laughed and talked in defiance of 
rules, and openly invited his companions to 
disorder. 

As Burt’s patience ebbed, his courage rose 
steadily. When at last the man gave up all 
pretence of working, and leaned back in his séat, 
with his arms defiantly folded, Burt said, firmly : 

“Get to your work, Jim, or leave at once. You 
are docked already.” 

The negro leaped to his feet, and sprang toward 
the boy. 

**I’se docked, is I ?’’ he panted. ‘I'll show yer 
how ter dock hands! You take de dockin’ off er 
dat book, or I'll break every bone in yo’ po’ 
white trash body !”’ 

As he towered above the boy, his hot breath 
upon his cheek, and one brawny arm stretched 
toward the day-book, there was a moment in 
which Burt faltered. As he did so, there was a 


The negro fell back terror-stricken. 
Burt turned, and saw old Jule crouched fora 


body quivering. 

*‘Down, Juley!’’ he shouted. ‘Don't stir, Jim, 
or she'll kill you!”’ 

He threw himself before the dog, but Jule had 
given him an advantage which he meant to keep. 

“Get to your work at once, or leave,’ he 
repeated; and as the negro backed to his seat, 
Jule growled another warning. 

Big Jim was conquered. There was perfect 
quiet as he set at work, and the hands had never 
been more quiet than they were when, at the 
ringing of the bell an hour afterward, they filed 
out of the room. 

As they reached the door a “‘halt’’ was called; 
and as they faced about, they saw Mr. Clayton's 
keen, stern face looking in upon them from a side 
entrance. 

‘For the rest of the season,”’ he said, quietly, 
“this room will be managed by Mr. Colby, instead 


of Mr. Mott, who has resigned on account of | 


iliness. If any one among vou is dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, and feels that he cannot 
obey all of Mr. Colby’s orders, he had better 
leave my employment at once, and report at the 
office for the wages due him.”’ 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
hands filed slowly out. 

When the last footstep had died away, Mr. 
Clayton turned to Burt, who sat, white and totally 
unnerved, upon a seat beside him. 

“Brace up, my boy,”’ he said, kindly. 
has been a little trying for you, I know. 
dog hadn't been so prompt, I think I should have 
come to the rescue myself, for I happened to be 
passing a window and saw the affair. What do 
you say to your new position, with Juley as 
assistant ?”’ 

“I can’t begin to thank you, Mr. Clayton,” 
Burt began. 

“T shouldn’t begin to try, my boy; but I have 


“This 


been thinking, after what Mr. Brown has told me, | 


that you would be well worth a course at some 
good business college.. When the fall comes, I 


suggest that you resign your position for the time | 


being. I will undertake to arrange the matter 


If the | 





| for you; you shall go to the school, and you shall 
| not be asked to accept a charity. We shall need 
you in the factory as soon as you have finished 
the course; and you can pay back the cost out of 
your wages after you go to work again.” 

| When September came, there was an odd- 
looking group on the platform at the station, one 
bright afternoon, waiting for the north-bound 
train—Mrs. Colby, happy but tearful; Burt, 
radiant in a becoming suit of new clothes, with a 
valise in his hand; and Juley, who pressed closely 
to her master’s side. 

As the boy took his seat in a car, a black face 
looked in at the open window, and its owner's 
hand was thrust toward him. 

*““Good-by, Marse Burt; you don’ bar me no 
ill-will, I hope ?”” 

The smile on Big Jim’s face was a sincere one. 

“Indeed I don't, Jim. You've turned out a 
good hand—the best one I’ve had this season. I 
couldn't have done without vou. And Jim, drop 
around, once in a while, won't you, and see if 
| mother wants anything done? You sha‘n't lose 
|anything by it, and look after Juley, too—don't 
let anything happen to her.” 

‘I won’t, Marse Burt, I won’t!’’ The negro 
Jaughed long and loud at the thought of the 
dog being left to his care. ‘Bless yo’ life,’’ he 
| said, “I won't let nothin’ happen to Juley !” 
| As the train moved off, and Burt strained his 
eyes from the car window, he saw Jim speaking 

respectfully to his mother, with his hat in one 
| hand, and the other resting upon Juley’s friendly 
head. 


| 
| 
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Five-and-thirty black slaves, 
Half-a-hundred white, 
All their duty but to sin 
For their queen’s delight, 
Now with threats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
With her finger-tips! 


—Illustrated London News. 
——_____<@>—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


ON THE TOWN. 


Mrs. Knapp was standing before her molding- 
board making some of the mince-pies for which 
| she was famous throughout the village. 
| She had just taken three of them from the 
|oven, and the spicy, savory odor rising from 
| them filled the spotlessly clean and cozy little 

kitchen. 
“There aint quite enough left to make another 
| whole pie,”’ said Mrs. Knapp, as she deftly pinched 
| together the edges of the one she was making. 
“I believe I'll make a nice little turnover, and 
take it to poor old Nancy Gregg. Well, if there 
She can take 





aint Nancy herself coming in here! 
the turnover home with her.”’ 


Nancy was always slight, and she was growing | do 


| 





The villagers who chanced to be at their front 
windows at about ten o'clock the next morning 
saw a sorrowful sight. It was the poor-farm 
wagon rattling along over the frozen streets, and 
in it was Nancy Gregg and her few poor belong- 
ings—an old bedstead, a rocking-chair, a bundle 
of bedding, a hair-covered trunk and a pine 
table. © 

Ezra Bates, the keeper of the almshouse, was 
driving, and by his side sat poor old Nancy, a 
picture of humiliation and despair. 

It was still very cold, and the old woman was 
bundled as she had been the day before; but 
to-day a black crape veil was thrown over her 
bowed head, and no one could see the tears 
running down her cheeks, or note the tremulous 
quiver of her thin lips. 

As the wagon was passing Mrs. Knapp’s house, 
Nancy’s old friend Mary came running out, a 
shawl thrown hastily over her head, to speak a 
word of comfort and cheer. “Do you see?” 
said Mrs. Gregg, touching the dingy crape of her 
veil. ‘I’m in mournin’ for Nancy Gregg. Her 
useless old body still ’cumbers the earth, but her 
heart and her spirit are dead. I’m going to her 
funeral.” 

Time was when Mrs. Gregg had not known the 
need of a dollar, and when a husband and sons 
had stood between her and want. She had seen 
them die one by one, and, a few years later, had 
seen the savings they had left her swept away in 
a moment by the failure of the business in which 
they were invested. 

For years she had led a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, supporting herself by weaving rag-carpets, 
piecing quilts, knitting stockings, and even going 
out by the day in house-cleaning times. 

But she no longer had the strength required 
for the work of weaving carpets, her sight had 
failed her, and her sewing days were done. She 
could not support herself by knitting, and at last 
there was nothing left for her to do but to be 
supported at the expense of the town. 

From the time of her arrival at the poor-farm, 
Mrs. Gregg seemed to be a woman without hope, 
and yet there were times when she felt that the 
shame of being a pauper might be taken from 
her. 

Those times were when she took from her old 
hair-covered trunk a worn leather wallet of a 
kind not often seen now. 

The wallet contained nothing but a small piece 
of writing paper, yellow with age, and almost 
ready to fall to pieces along the creases where it 
had been folded and unfolded again and again. 

The poorer old Nancy had become, the oftener 
had she taken this limp and folded bit of paper 
from the purse that was once her hushand’s, and 
the oftener had she read and re-read what was 
written on it. And this was what she always 
read : 


One year from date, for value received, I promise 


| to pay to Jason T. Gregg the sum of one thousand 


|old. She seemed smaller than ever, and her age | 


| was more evidently telling on her, as she came 
| hurrying up the frozen path. 


the shaw] thrown over her head. 


lars, with interest at eight = —, a 
"RANK M. WARE. 


The note was dated January 10, 1855, and it 


| was on the tenth day of Januarys 1885, that 
| The wind blew her garments about her thin | Mrs. Gregg, in the secrecy of her cold and 
rush behind him, and a low, threatening growl. | form, and locks of iron-gray hair straggled under | cheerless little bedroom at the poorhouse, took 


out this note and read it for perhaps the thou- 


| ‘It’s too cold to stand on cer’mony,” she said, | sandth time. 
panther-like spring, with her lips drawn back | as she hurried up to the shining kitchen stove | 
from her glittering teeth, and every nerve in her | and spread her hands out over it. ‘I declare if | fire,” she said. ‘It’s outlawed long ago, and 


| I aint ’most froze. 
| , 
| here.” 


‘I don’t know why I don’t throw this into the 


It’s awful nice and warm in | Frank Ware, even if he’s living, has proved that 


he is not the man to pay anything he isn’t forced 


| «Come round here and set down in this rocker, to pay. 


| Nancy, and put your feet up before the grate. 


was just saying to myself that I'd take this mince- | 


meat I’ve got left and make you a turnover.” 

I’m obliged to you, Mary,”’ replied the old 

| woman, as she took the proffered rocking-chair. 

| always been, I shouldn’t be miserable as I am 

| now.” 

| Her voice had a plaintive note, and a tear stood 

| in her eye. 

| You haven’t heard the news, have you, Mary 

| Knapp ?’* she asked suddenly, with averted face. 

“No, I don’t know as I have, unless it’s about 


| Baxter’s.”’ 
| **No, it isn’t that. 

“You, Nancy ?’’ 

“Yes, me. I’m—I’m—Mary Knapp, I’m on 
the town!”’ 

“Why, Nancy!” 

“Tam, Mary, 1am!’ The old woman leaned 
forward in her rocking-chair, her eibows on her 
knees, and her face in her hands. 

Then she lifted her head and said, in a choking 
voice, “Think of it, Mary Knapp! Think of 
being the first of your name to come on the 

| town! None of my folks ever had such shame 
put on ‘em before. It doesn't seem to me that I 
can bear it. I don’t know what to do.” 

“I’m dreadful sorry for you, Nancy; but if I 
were you now, I'd try to make the best of it. 
It’s one of those things that can’t be helped, and 
you know the old saying, ‘What can’t be cured 
must be endured.’ I’ve heard that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates are real nice folks, and that they’re real 

| kind to the—the —”’ 

“The paupers, Mary!’’ cried the old woman, 
with a wail anda sob. ‘You might as well say it 
right out; I’m a pauper now!” 

She drew her old shawl up about her face, 
quivering and trembling with emotion, while 
| Mrs. Knapp wiped the tears from her own eyes. 


It’s about—me.”’ 


“If everybody had been as good to me as you've 


| their having the diphtheria over to Deacon | 


1| 


“I’ve hoped for years that I might finally get 
something from this note, given for money my 


| husband and I earned and saved dollar by dollar, 





but it’s no use to hope so any longer. I’ve written 
to Frank Ware again and again, an’ I tried to 
collect it by law before it ran out; but he had 
nothing to pay it with then, and now, when he 
couid, he won't pay it. 

‘I’ve heard that he has got property now, and 
I think he ought to pay me at least enough to 
keep me from being what I’ve no need to be if I 
had my own. 

“I might as well burn the note, and stop hoping 
for what can never be—no, I'll send it to Frank 
Ware, and tell him I’m on the town as a pauper, 
an’ he can keep the note an’ put it where it'll 
remind him of my shame and of his dishonesty 
every time he looks at it.’”, 

Filled with this new determination, she went to 
Mrs. Bates, and asked for writing material. 

“T haven’t written a letter for three or four 
years,” she said, ‘“‘and I never expect to write 
another. So, if you'll let me have a stamp for 
this it'll be the last time I shall ever ask for one.”’ 

“Oh, I'll give you as .wany postage stamps as 
you want, Nancy,”’ said the kind-hearted matron. 

During the first ten years of married life, Nancy 
Gregg and her husband had through unceasing 
industry and self-denial saved one thousand 
dollars with which to buy a small farm. 

Not intending to use this money for a year or 
two, they had been induced to lend it to Mr. 
Ware, who was then a prosperous village mer- 
chant. He wanted the money to increase his 
business. The investment seemed a perfectly 
safe one, but before the vear was done Ware had 
failed so disastrously that there was nothing left 
for his creditors. 

He had then gone West, and many were the 
letters sent to him by Mrs. Gregg in the days of 
her poverty and widowhood; but for years no 
reply had come to her letters. 


| And this is the last one Ill ever trouble him 
with,”’ she said, as she slowly wrote the following 
lines with a cramped and trembling hand: 

MR. FRANK WARE.—Dear Sir: I send you this 
from the poorhouse, where I have been brought to 
end my days, which I don’t think will be many, 
and I send this to you, to let you know that I am 
here because you don’t pay your just debts. I 
send you your old outlawed— 

Mrs. Gregg laid down her pen while she sat for 
a@ moment in silent reflection, her elbow on the 
table, and her chin in her hand. 

There was an old, leather-covered Bible on the 
table at which Mrs. Gregg sat. Her eyes rested 
on the book when she put down her pen. She 
drew it slowly toward her, and opened it at the 
sixth chapter of Matthew. One of her fingers 
ran up and down the yellow page until she bad 
found the twelfth verse. She bent low over the 
book, and read : 

“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.”’ 

Nancy Gregg said the words over again and 
again, slowly nodding her head to and fro. ‘Then 
she softly closed the book, and leaned forward, 
her face in her hands. Her gray head dropped 
lower and lower until it at last touched the book, 
and her tears fell on its cover. 

Finally she took up her pen again, and drew it 
many times across the last lines she had written, 
so that it was impossible to read them. Then she 
wrote: 

To let you know that I have no hard feeling 
against you now, though I have had in the past, 
especially when I first came on the town. Butit’s 
all right now, and in this, the last letter I shall ever 
write to anybody, I freely forgive you everything, 
and wish you well. Sono more till death, 

NANCY GREGG. 

Folding this letter she put it and the note into 
an envelope, and asked Mrs. Bates to ‘back it’ 
for her. When the letter had been sent to the 
post-office, Mrs. Gregg said to herself: 

“I'm glad I didn’t write what I set out to. 
Any one old as I am ought not to hold spite 
against anybody.” 

Three weeks passed, and no answer had come 
to the letter. Mrs. Gregg expected none. She 
had determined to dismiss the whole matter 
entirely from her mind, and had almost succeeded 
in doing so, when one cold and snowy afternoon, 
Mrs. Bates came into the cheerless sitting-room of 
the poorhouse, and said: 

“Nancy, there’s somebody to see you down in 
the parlor.” 

“To see me? Whoin the land has come to see 
me on such a day as this? Not Mary Knapp or 
any one from the village ?”’ 

**No; it's some one I never saw before.”’ 

‘“‘Why, I can’t imagine who it can be.” 

She went hastily down-stairs to Mrs. Bates’s 
parlor, and there came forward to meet her a 
tall, broad-shouldered and manly-looking young 
fellow of about twenty-two or twenty-three years. 
He had an honest, kindly face, and a friendly 
smile as he came forward with outstretched hand. 

‘Is this Mrs. Gregg ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir; that’s my name.” 

“T am very glad to see you. My name is 
Sydney Ware. I received your letter.” 

“What letter ?”’ asked Mrs. Gregg, in a tone of 
bewilderment. 

“The letter you sent to my father. He has 
been dead several years, Mrs. Gregg. I am his 
only child. I advertised for all claims against his 
estate to be sent in at the time of his death, and 
yours would have been considered with the others, 
| old as it was. 
| «I never knew anything about it until your 
letter came with that old note in it, and I want to 
| thank you first for the kindly and generous tone 
| of your letter. I have come to pay you every dollar 

due you on the note, and to tell you how sorry I 
jam that the money was not paid long ago, and 
| how sorry I am to find you here.” 

«*Well, I—I—I'm sure you're real good,”’ said 
Mrs. Gregg, still bewildered. ‘But of course I 
have no legal claim on you. I know that.”’ 

“But you have a moral claim on me, Mrs. 
Gregg, and that is more binding in my estimation 
than any legal claim could be. I would pay you 
if it took every dollar I have.”’ 

He drew out a purse as he spoke, and took 
| from it the faded and yellow scrap of paper Mrs. 
Gregg had sent him. 

“The note,’ he said, ‘is for one thousand 
dollars with thirty years’ interest at eight per cent., 
making a total of thirty-four hundred dollars, 

| and I think I’d better put in another hundred for 
|good measure, making it an even thirty-five 
| hundred.” 





Again the villagers saw the poor-farm wagon 
rattling down the street, and again its occupants 
were Ezra Bates and Nancy Gregg. 

But old Nancy held her head high now, and the 
| old black veil was gone. A smile was on her 

face, and her dim eyes were shining. 

Again Mrs. Knapp came running out with out- 
| stretched hand. 
| ‘I’ve heard all about it, Nancy,” she said, 
“and I'm so glad for vou. I've just been up to 
| the little house that young Mr. Ware has rente: 
| for you, and you've no idea how nice and cozy 
| everything is up there, and I’m coming up again 
| pretty soon to help you get settled. You look 
| real happy, Nancy.” 

“I am," said the old woman, with a childish 
little laugh. ‘It'll be so grand to be in a home 
of my own again; an’ l’m so glad to know that 
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there’s some honest folks in the world yet. If| 


there wasn’t, Mary Knapp, I'd still be—be—a 


pauper.” J. L. HaRBour. 


——_—__$_<@>—____——— 


STARS BETWEEN. 


Wherefore do the branches sigh 
That lose their leaves of green ? 
When boughs are bare we see the sky 
And stars between. 
—Selected. 





Ce eee 
For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts. — Part Ill. 
A Wet Spring. 


The pioneer, in the presence of death, is not 
surrounded by friends whose sympathy is in some 
measure a consolation. The calamity must often 
be faced alone. 

There was no one nearer than the distant Nor- 
wegian settler to whom Helen and | could look for 
aid. We were alone with the dead, confronted 
with solemn duties which we scarcely knew how 
to perform. I had these things to think of as I 
strove to calm and comfort my heart-broken 
companion during those strangely silent hours of 
the waning night after Andrew’s death. 

Never did a colder, grayer, more desolate 
morning dawn. The sternest necessities of life 
seemed to be closing in around us. 

Toward noon a large party of armed men passed 
the house at a little distance on snow-shoes. They 
were the avengers, in pursuit of the train-robbers. 

One of them came down to the door and rapped 
loudly—a_ stern-visaged frontiersman, girt about 
with cartridge belt and revolvers, and with a 
carbine in his hand. 

“Where’s Phillister? Is he ready to go?” he 
asked, when I opened the door. 

“No,” I replied, with downcast head. 
cannot go with you.” 

“But he must! He’s pledged!” exclaimed the 
man, with a trace of excitement in his voice. 

“Come in and see,” I said. 

He followed me briskly in. I opened the door 
of the little inner room, and pointed silently to 
the bed. The man started, gazed fixedly for an 
instant, and then, with a movement that appeared 
to be wholly instinctive, pulled off his cap, and 
turned his face toward Helen and me with a glance 
of genuine compassion. 

“That’s hard on you two women folks,” he said, 
briefly. Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added, “Hadn’t I better carry him out for ye? 
There’s only one thing that we can do in such a 
case out here. We have to put the dead in the 
snow until we can get a coflin.” 

“Oh no, no, no!”? sobbed Helen. 

“Well, I wish I could help ye,” said the man, 
compassionately. “If we come back this way, 
and I’m alive, I'll look in and do all 1 ean for 
ye.” 

With a short “Good day!” he went out and 
hurried on after his fellow-regulators. 

It was a cold, bright afternoon, and after 
attending to the wants of the horse, the cow and 
poultry in the little stable, 1 took Helen with me, 


“He 


and went back to my home to look after my 
animals. The walk in the fresh, cold air was good 
for her. Her mind rallied somewhat from the 


paralyzing weight of her grief as we walked over 
the frozen snow. 

We prepared supper at my dug-out, and re- 
mained till evening, intending to return by the 
light of a nearly full moon which had risen, and 
shone brightly on the snow. 

But as we were setting out, we heard the howling 
of wolves, and did not dare face them. We 
retreated indoors. The hungry creatures came 
about the place, yelping wildly as they dug once 
more at the frozen walls of my little stable. I 
frightened them away by discharging the carbine. 

As we sat beside my little stove that evening, we 
took our circumstances under calmer considera. 
tion. I wrote a letter to Andrew’s parents, who 
lived in West Virginia, telling them of his death, 
and of the wish which he had expressed during 
the last few hours of his life, that Helen should 
have what he possessed in the way of property. 

As soon as we had returned to Helen’s house 
the following forenoon, and had attended to the 
animals, I put on Andrew’s snow-shoes, and 
taking a part of our money, set off to walk to the 
eabin of the Norwegian settler. I had but one 
thought—to make arrangements for a proper and 
seemly funeral. 

It was my first experience upon snow-shoes. 
The tracks which I made would probably have 
disqualified me, prima facie, for admission to any 
Good Templars’ association. I had left Helen 
silently weeping; but months afterward she con- 
fessed to me that, as she watched my surprising 
antics, she had difficulty in refraining from 
laughing outright. 

The Norse settler, whose name was Bjornson, 
had great difficulty in understanding what I 


wanted, but finally I made him comprehend, as I | 


thought, and concluded a bargain with him to take 
our letter to the next town, and ask the clergyman 
who resided there to come to us if possible. 

I entrusted ten dollars to Bjornson with which 
to purchase a coffin, and then returned to Helen. 

We waited in much distress for two days and 
three nights before Bjornson came to us. Then, 
in his broken English, he endeavored to tell us 
that he had been to the town and posted our letter, 
but that the clergyman was absent from home, 
and that, worse still, some rascally fellows whom 
he met there had lured him into a building and 
robbed him of the money. Probably he told us 
the truth. 

Bjornson certainly posted the letter, for 1 may 
here add that during the following June a reply 
was received from Andrew’s old mother, in West 
Virginia, expressing a mother’s grief for her boy, 
and declaring that she wished that his property 
should go, as he desired, to his wife, whom she 
would like dearly to see. 


Compelled by necessity, I took down a part of 
one of the partitions inside of the house, and with 
| Andrew’s tools constructed a coflin. In a secure 
| place outside the house we left Andrew’s remains 
| to the care of the kindly frost until spring, and 
| then we buried them in a shady spot under one of 
| the oaks near my cabin. 
| The exigencies of our rude life again resumed 

their sway over us. The winter was snowy and 
cold beyond all precedent in Dakota. The snow- 
| drifts were so deep that I could not drive my cow 
— Helen’s cabin, or her horse and cow to mine. 
| In midwinter, therefore, we had to care for two 
| claims, separated by two miles of well-nigh 
impassable walking. 

Every day a trip must be made from one place 
to the other, although sometimes, during storms, 
the poor animals went without water for two or 
three days. We left water in tubs where they 
could reach it, but often the water froze. It was 
easy to place sufficient fodder from the stacks 
where they could eat their fill, but this, too, was 
attended by much waste. 





“Where's 


We tried to make the trip every day, when the 
weather permitted, and for a long time we passed 
alternate nights at each place. One forenoon 
during the first fortnight we were caught out ina 
furious snow squall,—almost a_ blizzard,—and 
were so near to losing our way that we were 
greatly frightened. To obviate this danger in part 
we cut bundles of sticks and branches, which we 
carried along our beaten path and stuck in the 
snow at distances of about forty feet apart, to 
guide us in case of sudden storms. 


These constant trips added greatly to our hard- | 


ships, but both Helen's health and my own 
continued good, though we became somewhat 
weather-beaten from facing the winds so much. 

The frontiersman who had promised to “look in” 
upon us, on his return, never appeared. We 
learned afterward that the robbers were pursued 
in the direction of the Montana line, and that two 
men were killed and several wounded. The man 
who called on us may have been one of these 
victims. 

Another source of anxiety and excitement with 
us was “Nero,” Andrew’s horse, a young animal 
which had never been well broken either to halter 
or harness. Our attempts to care for him were 
attended by stirring episodes. 

The poor creature tired of his stall; and I, 
fearing that some harm would come to him from 
inaction, often attempted to lead him out. I quite 
expected that he would disable me before spring, 
and I wonder that he did not. He bit my arm one 
day, through my dress sleeve, in a most painful 
manner. In fact, it was the last of a long series 
of bites which he had habitually given me. 

February and the greater part of March passed 
by, the weather continuing steadily cold for the 
most part. Then came a great rain-storm and 
general thaw of the snow. During this down- 
pour, equipped in rub- 
ber boots which we had 
been careful to bring 
with us, we made the 
trip from Helen’s house 
to my cabin, where we 
passed the night. 

It rained all night. 
Next morning we found 
that my covered way 
had fallen in, and that 
the snow had settled 
surprisingly and grown 
very soft. My roof 
leaked badly, and as my 
dug-out had not been 
constructed with a view 
to the careful exclusion 
of water, a puddle had 
gathered beneath the 
boards of the floor. 


Still the rain fell in 
floods. It seemed useless to attempt to return to 
Helen’s. 


came into my dug-out to such a depth that we began 
to wish we had done so. With much difficulty we 
hoisted the floor, and placed blocks beneath it. 

Our heads now touched the low roof. As much 
as two feet of water had collected in the hole 
beneath the floor. 





the rain had now ceased. The clouds were break- 
ing away, and the ground was bare in spots. The 
air Was very refreshing. 

We hurriedly fed old Spot and the fowls, and 


leaving the doors of the shed and the poultry. | 


house open, set off for Helen’s. 

I had remained behind for a moment; but as I 
emerged from the oaks, following our now icy old 
path, I saw that Helen had stopped short. 

“Just look at the water!” she exclaimed to me. 
“How are we ever to get across?” 4 

Down in the hollow beyond, the little creek, 
previously mentioned, was swollen to a veritable 
river, which roared as it rushed along. 

We went slowly forward and gazed upon it in 
great perplexity. Where two days before we had 


crossed on the snow, with scarcely a thought of 
water beneath, there was now a yellow, snow- 
clogged torrent fully sixty feet in width. 

For a mile or more we ascended the hither bank, 
looking in vain for some narrower place, where 
possibly the ice still spanned it; but nowhere did 

| we find a passable spot. 


There was little prospect 





Phillister ?” 


that the waters would subside for several days, 
and yet we must cross it. 

I set at work to build a raft. I cut two logs, 
each about eight feet in length, from the fallen 
cottonwood tree, and these we dragged down to 
the creek with my clothes-line. 

The logs were green and heavy; but they served 
as frame for the floor of the raft, which we laid on 
them, using the boards and joists of the floor of 
my dug-out, which was now afloat. 

At last we completed a float which I was sure 
would sustain our weight. Then, providing our- 
selves with two narrow strips of board, each about 
ten feet in length, to use as paddles, we put off. 

The raft moved without difficulty, and we soon 
gained the middle of the creek. There the current 
proved too strong for us. Helen, growing fright- 
ened, sat down suddenly, and clutched the sides. 

I was dizzy myself; for the raft revolved two or 
three times, and was carried swiftly down stream. 
Something—either the rotary movement, or the 
sight of the banks and bushes, gliding past us— 
rendered us both actually “sea-sick.”’ 

I think we were carried down a hundred yards 
or more, still turning around. Recovering my 
head a little, I then made a vigorous effort to pole 
the raft ashore, and so far succeeded that I ran it 
upon a bunch of submerged brush, ten or a dozen 
feet from the bank, on the side of the stream 
toward Helen’s claim. 

Then the raft canted suddenly over with a very 
tipsy movement, and spilled us both off into the 
icy water. It is quite likely that we screamed; for 
although the water was not more than three feet 
deep there, it was terribly cold. I had seized 
Helen, and we scrambled to land, gasping for 
breath. 

Helen declared that she would “never go on that 
horrid thing again.” But I still had hopes of it; 





and as I was as wet already as I could be, I again 


Toward evening, however, the water | waded in, drew the raft ashore and secured it. 


We had crossed the creek, although not wholly 
in the manner that we had anticipated; and with 
chattering teeth we now ran to Helen’s house, 

| where we hastened to change our clothes, kindle a 
fire, and prepare a warm break fast. 
| 1 feared that we had taken severe colds, but 


By daylight next morning we were literally | neither of us experienced any ill effects from the 


drowned out; not more than four feet of space | adventure. 


Hardships had inured us to such 


was left between the submerged floor and the roof. | exposures. 


We escaped out of doors, from our damp bed, with 
some difficulty. 
Fortunately the weather continued warm, and 





| Later in the day, after I had recovered my 


courage a little, 1 went back to the creek, tied a 
stone to the end of my line, and threw it across the 


| stream several times, until I succeeded in lodging 
it amidst the brush on the other bank. Then, 
making the hither end of the line fast, 1 pulled the 
raft across the creek by aid of the line. 

Thus I established a sort of rude rope-ferry, 
which answered our purpose very well. We 
crossed and recrossed by it twenty times during 
| the next two weeks. 
| Spring had now returned. My “winter in a dug 
out” had ended. Much more might be told of my 
| subsequent experiences as a homesteader, but by 
far the worst of my troubles were over. 

The season which followed was a very favorable 
one, and Helen and I did our best with our poultry, 
our dairy products and our garden. 

The wheat crop which we raised from twelve 
acres of land returned scarcely ten dollars above 
the expenses of cultivation; and we learned that 
we could not make money in raising wheat on so 
small a scale. 

The ambition to possess a large wheat farm still 
| possessed us. Not only did we resolve to retain 

both our claims, under the Homestead Law, but 

we took steps to preémpt each a quarter section of 
the land which lay between these claims. 

Availing ourselves still further of the generous 
land laws of our country, we entered each a claim, 
under the Timber Culture Act, and thus obtained 
possession of all the available land lying between 
our two original claims, uniting the whole tract 
into one farm. 

In fact, three years were required to make a 
beginning in wheat. Fortunately for us, our first 
wheat crop, on a larger scale, was a good one. It 
set us on our feet. 

Last year we had three hundred acres in wheat. 
We have to hire several laborers, but I can truly 
say that we are doing well. At present I see no 
reason why we may not realize the plans and the 
hopes which led us to seek a home in the North- 
west. Meantime, there are many settlers about us, 
a railroad and a post-oflice near, and we are very 
comfortable. CHARLOTTE H. SMIPH. 

The End. 





For the Companion. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BURROS. 


Stupid, sleepy and slow-moving as he is, the 
Mexican donkey, or “burro,” has been an impor 
tant factor in the development and growth of 
many mountainous districts in the West. 

He has anticipated the service of the railroad 
train and the stage-coach in the transportation of 
freight and supplies to the most remote mountain 
camps. He is one of the most patient and faithful 
of all beasts of burden, although he is seldom 
promoted above the position of a common drudge. 

His slowness and sureness of movement enal'ie 





him to go up and over the loftiest mountain 
summits, around the sharpest, rockiest curves, on 
the narrowest of trails. He plods sleepily along 
at the very edge of the most frightful precipices 
without once “losing his head,” or making a single 
misstep. He goes fearlessly along where his 
| bigger brother, the mule, could not go, and where 
| his other relative, the horse, would not go if he 
| could. 

He is never “skittish; his temperament is too 
phlegmatic for that. He is serenely indifferent to 
the things that affright the soberest horse. 

At his very first sight of a locomotive under full 
headway, the donkey might prick up his ears 
slightly, and the sleepy look in his eyes might give 
way to one of mild curiosity; but all the puffing 
and screeching it could do would not make him 
run away. 

But this calm indifference is, I fear, more the 
result of stupidity than of courage. 

The traveller to the remote mining camps of the 
West is likely to meet many burro trains going up 
long, steep and winding trails, heavily laden with 
merchandise of every kind, or coming down with 
bags of ore strapped to the animals’ backs. 

It is surprising to see under what heavy burdens 
these little creatures can plod along. The one 
shown in the illustration has the greater part of a 
cord of wood on his back. I have seen a family 
moving from one town or camp to another with all 
of their household goods on the back of a single 
burro, and these effects included a small cook 

| stove, a bedstead and bedding, two chairs, a 

| grindstone and frame, and many pots, kettles, 

pans and dishes. 

| At the top of this prodigious pile was a baby, 
snugly and securely fastened to the mattress of 

| the bed. 

| Thus heavily and clumsily burdened, the patient 
little donkey stepped meekly along, seemingly 
indifferent to the lowliness of his estate, or quite 

| satisfied with it. 

Nothing but actual necessity ever induces the 
traveller, or any one else, to ride the burro from 

| one place to another. The little animal’s usefulness 
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in this direction is greatly impaired by his 
diminutive size, and his unalterable determina- 
tion never to go faster than u slow walk. 
Indifferent alike to blows, kicks, threats and 
pleadings, he plods slowly along even on the best 
of roads. His gait is so tedious that the man 


The Stubborn Burro. 


who mounts him is soon glad to dismount, and go 
farther and faster on his own legs. 

A tall man makes himself especially an object 
of ridicule when astride a burro. His feet barely 
escape the ground, and he is likely to hear many 
amusing but mortifying comparisons and remarks. 

“How do you find the walking to-day ?”’ is 
the ordinary satirical salutation to a long-legged 
man thus mounted. 

Children, bowever, do not seem at all out of 


place on burro-back; and some of the Rocky | 

: . . | 

Mountain boys and girls, with plenty of time 
g } ) 


for such modes of locomotion and childhood’s 
capacity for enjoying it, find great pleasure in 
riding over mountain roads or the streets of 
mountain towns on the backs of these queer, 
stupidly submissive little animals. 

Some years ago, at the close of a summer day, 
| was riding on a stage-coach toward a new mining 
camp. Within a mile of the camp we suddenly 
came upon three noisy, rollicking boys, of from 
ten to twelve years of age, astride a single little 
mouse-colored burro. 

The little animal seemed to have come suddenly 
to a realizing sense of the fact that he was being 
imposed upon, and was flatly refusing to take 
another step with such a load upon his back. 

The burro was in the middle of the narrow 
pass directly ahead of the coach, which had to 
come to a standstill until the obstinate animal 
could be made to move on. 

“Come, come, get out of this!"’ called out the 
driver, by whose side I chanced to be sitting. 

‘“‘He won’t get out!’” replied one of the three 
riders, as he beat the donkey about the ears with 
his fist. 

“Lick him up,’’ retorted the stage - driver, 
briefly. 

‘““‘We'’ve been licking him an hour!” replied 
the boy. 


‘Well, now, see here,’ said the driver, in a | 


tone of decision, ‘‘you’ve either got to make that 
little jackass carry you out of the way, or eise 
you've got to get off and carry him out of the 
road. If you don’t do one or the other, I'll have 
to run over the whole lot of you!”’ 

Then the three riders began to belabor poor 
Jack with their legs and fists, while they shrieked 
out, “G’lang! g’lang! Get up! 
here !”” 

But the burro would not ‘‘g’lang”’ nor ‘‘get up.” 
He stood perfectly still with half-closed eyes, 
wagging his ears to and fro, a comical picture of 
calm and dignified firmness. 

“We don’t want to get off an’ give up to him!” 
called out one of the boys, obstinately. ‘We've 
been sitting here about two hours, and we’ll sit 
here all night before we'll give up!"’ 

“No, you won’t!"’ retorted the driver. ‘This 
is Uncle Sam’s coach; it’s got the mail on board, 
and that gives it the right of way over this road. 
See? Now you hop off that Jack instantly.” 

He spoke so sharply that the boys silently 
obeyed. The moment they touched the ground 
the burro slowly walked along ahead of us until 
it came to a little turnout in the road. Then it 
stepped to one side, and we drove on ahead of it. 

I looked back as we turned a curve in the road, 
and saw the three boys again astride the burro, 
which was standing perfectly still. I never 
knew which side yielded the palin of stubborn- 
ness to the other, but I am inclined to think that 
the donkey came out victorious. 

“Shaggv’’ was the name given toa very small 
burro which was something of an anomaly 
among his kind. He was very black, with 
rough, shaggy hair like a bear. He was fleet of 
foot, tricky, treacherous and unwilling to work. 


| Strongly 


Go on out o’ | 


“Shaggy"’ belonged to a train of burros used 
in carrying freight toa mining camp fifty miles 
from a railroad. He did not have the sleepy eve 
of his mates; he had a sly, comical way of 
looking out of the corners of his eves, and his 
driver declared that there were times when 

Shaggy “laughed right 
out loud.”’ 

He was always biting 
or kicking some of his 
mates, shying from the 


road, racing madly on | 


ahead, or lagging lazily 

behind, or doing something 

else to bring upon himself the 

lash and the reproaches of his 
master. 

He made so much trouble, and 
his influence on the rest of the 
train was so demoralizing that 
Shaggy was finally disowned by 
his master, and turned out to 
shift for himself in one of the 
guiches through which the train 
Was passing. 

The children of a miner living 
in the gulch adopted this incor- 
rigible animal, and it is to be 
hoped that, under their gentler 
influences, he reformed at last. 

Docile and sluggish as he 
commonly is, the burro rises to 
great heights of wrath and activ- 
ity when engaged in battle with 
one of his own kind. Then his 
dull eyes flame, his ears lie back, 
all his shining teeth are revealed ; 
his hoofs fly up and out, and he 
fights valiantly. 

These combats do not often 
occur, however. At other times the burro is one 
of the meekest and most faithful little burden- 
bearers in the world. J. H. Lewts. 


=> 
For the Companion. 
HUMILITY. 


Behold the narrow sphere, but half illumed, 
That yonder candle fills. Yet without shame, 
Unenvious of the stars, it lends its flame,— 

Content to serve until itself consumed. 


MATHEW V. FLAIL. 


Aa a 
THE CZAR’S CHARACTER. 


A good illustration of the different points of 
view from which men observe the same question 
or condition of things is afforded by some recent 
utterances by well-informed writers on the present 
situation in Europe. 

These writers, while believing a general 
European war to be probable at no distant date, 


differ as to which of the European rulers is the | 
corre- | 
spondent of the London Times declares that the | 


most likely to begin it. A well-known 
issue of war hangs upon the life of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Should the Emperor die, he 
would be succeeded by his nephew, who is 
represented as a vicious and incompetent prince. 
His accession, the correspondent thinks, would 
be likely to result in the disruption of the 


Austrian Empire, and a consequent scramble by | 


Germany and Russia for various portions of it, 
from which war would result. 

An eminent London editor believes that a 
European war depends upon the caprices of the 
young German Emperor. At present that rest- 
less potentate is strongly inclined to peace, but 
he is subject to frequent changes of mind, is fond 


of the science of war, and may any day alter his | 


policy to a warlike one. 

Still another writer, not less well known, is 
of opinion that the maintenance of 
peace or the initiation of war depends upon the 
will of the Russian Czar. 

He asserts that as long as the Czar keeps a 
check on his ambitious soldiers and statesmen no 
collision will take place between the powers. 


When an event so momentous as a general war | 


depends upon the life or will of any man, or of 
two or three men, the personal qualities of those 
men become a subject not only of deep interest, 
but of much public importance. 

The Czar of Russia has long been more or less 
of a mystery to the world in general. His life is 
so secluded and apart that even his own subjects 
can know but little of him. He is only seen in 


public when he drives hurriedly through the | 


streets to his palaces or the railway stations. 
A recent description of the Czar by one entitled 


to belief in his accuracy presents in a somewhat | 
new light the character of this mighty ruler, 


who holds sway over so many millions of his 
fellow-beings, and by a word could plunge Europe 
into war. — 

The contrast between the Czar and his remote 
cousin, the young German Emperor, is a very 
strong one. The Kaiser shows an almost morbid 
activity of mind and body. He seems never to 
be at rest. He is constantly travelling, speaking, 
reviewing, issuing proclamations, devising poli- 
cies, and working at important State problems. 
He clearly desires to appear as a broad statesman, 
an effective orator, and as a skilful warrior. 

The Czar, on the other hand, is described as 
being very ‘‘slow-minded.’’ His mind works with 
difficulty upon the State questions which come 


through the mass of business which his ministers 
submit to him from day to day; he is said to 
work at his papers often until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, without having finished his task. 
Alexander the Third did not receive the special 
‘education usually given to heirs to the Russian 
lerown. His elder brother Nicholas, who was the 
heir, did not die until Alexander had reached 
young manhood. Probably, if Alexander had 
| been specially trained to fill the throne, he would 
| have found his work less difficult. 

One aspect of the Czar’s character which will 
inspire the respect and liking of Americans is his 
| undoubtedly deep and devoted affection for his 
|family. His happiest hours are those which he 
spends with his wife and children, and he is 
always relieved when his royal tasks are done, 
and he can return to his domestic circle. 





The marriages of princes, which are usually 
dictated by reasons of State and not by mutual 
affection, are by no means always happy ones, 
and it is gratifying to see so powerful a ruler as 
the Russian Czar presenting to his people an 
example of domestic happiness and fidelity. 


+o 


TO AN OLD CLOCK. 


Ancient timepiece ! nameless years 
Mark the hours since first you stood 
Rich in mellow, inlaid wood, 
Ready to tell off the life 

Of ancestral man and wife. 

Was the life you ticked away 
Better than the life to-day ? 


—Portsmouth Journal. 


+O “= 
THE TEMPERANCE UNION. | 


‘The home against the saloon’’ was the | 
animating principle of the great convention of | 
the National and World’s Women’s Christian | 
Temperance Unions which was lately held in 
Boston. ‘This convention, which represented | 
more than ten thousand local unions in America 
alone, with a membership in this country of | 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand, was 
attended by delegates from all parts of the world. 
Not only were England and other European 
countries represented, but also Canada, Austral- 
asia, Japan, China and India. 

The objects of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, as stated in the resolutions adopted | 
by the convention, are diverse, but they group 
themselves about the central purpose to use 
the influence of women, through the home, the | 
church, and such public functions and relations 
as women possess or may obtain, against vice, 


members regard as the central vice of all—the | 
‘sum of all villanies."’ 

Few great conventions have ever met which 
showed so complete an absence of disagreement, 
and yet, as we have said, the programme of the 
Union is a very extensive and varied one, which 
must provoke sharp discussion unless the mem- 
bers were practically of one mind. 

This programme demands, first of all, total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks for the individual, 
| and legal prohibition of the manufacture of and 
| traffic in such liquors for the State. In order 
| that women may work more effectively for these | 
| things, they are formally advised by the Union | 
|to use every practicable means to obtain the 
ballot and secure ‘‘equal governmental rights.”* 

The local unions are given leave to render any 
assistance which they deem best to any political 
organization which is acting in harmony with the 
principles of the society. In several ways in its 
resolutions the National Union commits itself, 
and urges its members, to work along the line of 
politics. 

In one of its resolutions it protests against 
license or leniency toward lotteries, and condemns 
various public manifestations of vice and immo- 
rality. 

Following its purpose to pursue its objects 
through as great a degree of influence upon 
legislation as it can exert, the general convention 
of the Union petitioned Congress for several 
things. One of these is the ratification by the 
Senate of a treaty which was proposed to the 
governments of civilized countries by a Congress | 

of Nations held at Brussels last year, and which 

| has for its object the exclusion of intoxicating. 
| liquors from large parts of Africa, and the more 
| complete stamping out of the slave-trade there. 

Congress was also asked to appoint two com- 
missions, compesed of men and women, one to 
investigate social vice, and one to make inquiry 
into the alcoholic liquor traffic; and to settle all 
| difficulties, at home and with foreign countries, 
by arbitration. 

The convention also memorialized the commis- 
sioners of the World’s Fair of 1893 at Chicago to 
close the gates of the Fair on Sunday, and to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks on the 
grounds. 

The influence of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
| perance Union upon public affairs has already 
| been considerable. Largely through its efforts, 
in thirty-five States of the Union special instruc- 
| tion with regard to the physiological effects of 

alcohol has been introduced into the public 
schools. It is estimated that thirteen millions of 
have come under the influence of 





children 
| instruction of this sort. 
| But the great mass of the work of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is not along the 
lines of public agitation. There is, besides this, 


|always busy until 


and chiefly against the vice of drink, which the | 


|; men, while Johnson, worn out, lies there. 


work. Many neglected children—the majority 
of them, no doubt, neglected because their parents 
love drink better than they do their children—are 
cared for and put upon the right road. In many 
ways the members of this great body continually 
work to protect society at large against drunken- 
ness and vice, or to repair the ravages caused by 
them. 

The delegates to this great convention were 
earnest and manifestly united in their purpose. 
Their deliberations were of a calm and systematic 
sort, though they were at the same time char- 
acterized by a great deal of enthusiasm. 


————_+or— 


JOHNSON’S SUCCESS. 


A great funeral had just passed through the 
city streets. The city councilmen had taken part 
in the ceremonies for the dead man, who, in addi 


| tion to his other honors, had recently been elected 


Mayor. 

“I have known Johnson since he was a lad,” 
one of them said, as they drove back from the 
cemetery. “Did you ever hear how he got his first 


| step upward?” 


“No,” said his companion, who happened to be 
the doctor who had attended Johnson for years. 

*He and his brother kepta little shop in a village 
on the Jersey coast. Wright, the broker, was sent 
down there one summer for the sea-bathing, and 
lodged with them. He noticed that while one of 


| the young men ate and slept like other folks, took 


part in the affairs of the village, and had no higher 
aim apparently than to earn enough to buy a little 
farm and to marry, James, the other brother, was 
late at night, and up again 
before day at work over his books. During the 
day he developed plans for making money. 

“It is true that the field in which he worked was 
narrow and the profits small, but Wright saw that 
he had strong mental qualities, and that his ambi- 
tion was enormous. He watched him closely, and 
at the end of the summer offered him a position in 
his office. That was Johnson’s first start. It was 
the reward of his own efforts. No ‘luck.’ 

“Once in town, he pushed his own way. 
gave himself up to business. He wanted first 
fortune, and then position. He was weaithy when 
he died, and he had held every office with which 
his fellow-citizens could honor him; but he was as 


He 


| industrious to the last as when he was a poor lad. 


That man, sir, was in his office at work every day 
long before his servants or clerks had left their 
beds.” 

‘He will be greatly missed, I suppose?” 

“In business, yes; but he has no children, as 
you know, and he was an unpopular man. The 
fact is, he had no time to make friends, or to do 


| good to others.” 


“Do you know his brother?” 

“No. I have heard he was a farmer in New 
Jersey.” 

“I know him,” said the physician, thoughtfully. 
“He has taken life simply and leisurely; has 
married and brought up a family of honest, happy 
men and women. He has had no inordinate 
ambition, and has done no excessive work; but he 
has paid his debts and helped his neighbors. He 
never will be rich, nor probably hold an important 
office, but he is alive, sound and healthy, and his 
influence for good has been a blessing to his towns 
After 
all,” he added, after a moment’s silence, “which 
was the successful man?” 

“Johnson would have been preéminently so had 
he used his wealth for the benefit of others,”’ said 
his companion. “As it was, his nature was not 
enlarged. That which was the highest and the best 
in him—that would have made the world richer in 
noble thoughts and deeds—was not developed. 

“He worked for himself. His ambitions were 
selfish, and his heaps of gold are left for others to 
squander in idleness and folly. He did his work 
like an intellectual machine, and his soul, shrivelled 
and undeveloped, has gone to its reward. In the 
best sense his life was not a success.” 


a 
MARRYING A TITLE. 


Not long ago, a young man of elegant manner 
and appearance arrived at a Western city, and 
registered himself at a hotel as the Prince de C— 
from Florence. 

He spoke English with a foreign accent, dressed 
simply but richly, and spent money freely. It soon 
became rumored that he had vast possessions in 
Italy, including a palace on the Arno. 

Fashionable men called upon him, and intro 
duced him to their families, and dinner-parties 
were thought to be honored by his presence. When 
it was known that he was not averse to marriage 
with an American, young girls took care to appear 
before him with all the advantage which dress or 
luxurious surroundings could add to their beauty. 

The Prince proved to be an ignorant man, and 
babbled foolishly when he talked. But an Italian 
palace and the rank of a princess were strong 
temptations to be blind to these defects. 

In two months from his first appearance in the 
city, he married the only daughter of a man of 
wealth. One of the wedding gifts was a check for 
a large sum from the father of the bride. 

Two days after the wedding satisfactory proof 
was brought to the family of the young girl that 
her husband was not a prince, but a barber in an 
Eastern city, who, having come into possession of 
asum of money, resolved to use it and his personal 
attractions as capital to earn a fortune by marriage. 
The father of the bride followed them to New 
York, and succeeded in buying her release from 
the sharper, who already had begun to treat her 
with indifference. 

These miserable facts are not given to warn our 
girl readers against marriages with foreign noble 
men, real or pretended. They probably have 
already a belief that a bargain and sale is always 
implied in such unions; the American girl paying 
her money for the title which she receives. 

Like all popular prejudices this is unjust. There 


up before him. He finds it hard to make his way | a great deal of direct benevolent and evangelistic | is no reason why genuine affection should not be 
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the motive of a marriage, however great the 
wealth of the wife, or high the rank of the husband. 

Nor is it only wealthy women and foreign noble- | 
men who make in this country a trade of marriage. | 

When the little chambermaid accepts the baker | 
atthe corner for whom she has no affection, that | 
she may escape work and “have a house of her | 
own,” she sells herself. 

When the pretty, refined daughter of a poor | 
professional man brings her beauty and accom- 
plishments before the notice of a man whom she 
neither loves nor respects, simply because he is 
worth much money, she brings herself into the 
market as absolutely as any ware that is offered 
for sale in the shops. 

Marriage is at the base of all society, and when 
that base is so often a false sham, ought we to 
wonder if the whole structure become fraudulent 
and unstable? 


+o 
DUTIFUL. 


Moore, the poet, was devoted to his mother, a 
plain and almost uneducated woman. He wrote 
to her his first letter, and ended it thus: 

“Your absence all but ill endure, 
And none so ill as—THomMAS Moore.” 

Even when his songs and poems had made him 
famous, and his society was sought by England’s 
highest and best, he used to write to her twice a 
week. At his death she possessed four thousand 
of his letters. 

He told her of everything that interested him, 
from the purchase of a pocket-handkerchief to his 
introduction to the Prince of Wales, subsequently 
George IV., and his visit to Niagara Falls. 

“You, dear mother, can neither see frivolity nor 
egotism in these details,” he writes at the con- 
clusion of one letter, knowing that nothing is 
uninteresting to a mother that concerns her boy. 

Mr. 8. C. Hall, in his monograph on Moore, says 
that the poet had given him a small manuscript 
volume of early poems, which he had written out 
for his mother, and prefaced by these sentences, 
among others: 

“For her who was the critic of my first infant 
productions, I have transcribed the few little 
essays that follow. ... The critic praises from 
the head—the mother praises from the heart. 
With one it is a tribute of judgment; with the 
other it is a gift from the soul.” 


+e 
“TURN OVER.” 


“Great minds think alike,” yet it is singular that 
two Lord Chancellors of England should have 
made the turning over of a sheet of note papera 
device for executing their neatest joke. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon, having been asked by a 
clerical friend to give him a certain living, wrote 
on one side of a sheet of paper: 

“DEAR FISHER. I cannot to-day give you the 
preferment for which you ask. I remain your 
sincere friend, ELDON. 

“Turn over.” 

{On the other side]: “I gave it to you yesterday.” 

Sir John Sinclair, who had done much for the 
agriculture of England and Scotland, thought the 
nation should present him with a testimonial, and 
wrote to Lord Chancellor Erskine, inviting him to 
subscribe to it. On one side of a sheet of paper 
Erskine replied : 

“My DEAR SIR JOHN. I am certain there are 
few in this Kingdom who set a higher value on 
your services than myself, and I have the honor to 
subscribe— 

[On the other side the note concluded] : 

“Myself, 

“Your obedient, faithful servant, 
“ERSKINE.” 
= ~> 
CICERO. 


Cardinal Newman was a master in the art of 
writing English. In one of his published letters, 
he expressed the following opinion: 

‘As to patterns for imitation, the only master of 
style I ever had is Cicero; I think I owe a great 
deal to him, and so far as I know, to no one else.”’ 

Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews, another 
masterly writer of English, says in his autobiog- 
raphy: 

“So far as I have derived benefit from any one in 
the matter of composition, it has been from Cicero. 

“T do not underrate the advantage of a combined 
study of authors such as Addison, Swift, Boling- 
broke, Johnson, Burke, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
and I may add Horace Walpole; but I must repeat 
that I believe I got more good, not only in writing 
Latin but for writing English, from reading Cicero, 
and learning him by heart, than from any other 
source.” 

+o — 


FOR THE LOVE OF IT. 


At a recent county fair in New England there 
was, according to the reports in the local news. 
papers, a continual crowd around one agricultural 
exhibit, which excited a great deal of admiration, 
and was the occasion of many remarks. 

The exhibit was marked, “Raised on an Aban- 
doned Farm.” 

The articles shown were grown by a man who 
had formerly followed another occupation, upon a 
farm in a rough hill town, which its owner had 
found an undesirable piece of property, and had 
practically deserted. 

The exhibit included twenty-two varieties of 
potatoes, several varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and beans, onions, pumpkins, squashes, 
melons, beets, carrots and turnips. 

“It was such a display,” the local paper says, 
“as might be made by acarefully attended farm, 
with all the advantages of cultivation.” 

The people kept the proprietor of the “aban- 
doned farm” busy explaining how he produced 
such wonderful results. His reply was that he 
took delight in farming, and did the best he could. 

“Oh yes,” said one bystander, somewhat con- 
temptuously, “he’s farming for the love of it.” 

“And I imagine,” said another bystander, “that 


| knew, and was too indifferent to adopt the means 
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took it had farmed a little more for the love of it, 
he wouldn’t have had any occasion to go off and 
leave it.” 

There was sound philosophy in this remark. 
Many an “abandoned farm,” if its true history 
were known, would be found to be deserted simply 
because the owner did not enter with zest upon the 
work needed to make it profitable. He did not 
know how, and was too indolent to learn; or he 


necessary to ensure success. 

An enthusiast might make a rocky pasture yield 
him a living, while a lazy man might starve upon 
the richest soil. 





Prizes Awarded 
For the Best Folk-Lore Stories. — Competition of 1890-91. 





In competition for the Prizes offered one year 
ago for the best Local and Folk-Lore Stories, 
more than two thousand stories were offered. 
After a careful examination of them the prizes 
have been awarded and paid as follows: 


First Prize, One Thousand Dollars, to Miss 
Marie Louisa Whiting, Knoxville, Tenn., for her 
story entitled “Slow Joe’s Freedom.” 

Second Prize, Three Hundred Dollars, to 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Pittsfield, Mass., for her 
story entitled *‘Mother’s Doughnuts.” 

Third Prize, Two Hundred Dollars, to Mr. 
Albert Hervis, Boston, Mass., for his story entitled 
“The Silver Tankard.” 





USE OF A PASSPORT. 


“Mine is rather a hard case,” said a discouraged 
graduate of a young ladies’ seminary. “I can’t 
get a position as a teacher because I haven't had 
experience, and if I am never allowed to teach, 
how am I to get my experience?” A somewhat 
similar paradox was perpetrated by a German 
officer, mentioned by Mr. Henry W. Wolff in 
“The Country of the Vosges.” This traveller had 
been wandering about Metz, asking questions and 
seeing the sights, and he says: 


On my return to the station, 1 found a surprise 
awaiting me. The German police had found me 
out; not a difficult task, since I purposely went 
about quite openly. 

However, that, it appeared, made no difference. 
There, at ‘the entrance to the station, stood a 
Prussian gendarme, all on the alert, looking very 
ferocious with what the German song calls “a 
moustachioed air.” He was on the lookout for 
me, and stopped me at once. 

“Have you a légitimation about you?” he asked, 
rather gruflly. 

“Yes; butdo I want one? Am I not entitled to 
travel in Germany without a passport?’ 

He looked angry, eying with disgust my 
“Murray,” which “bore, all too plainly, upon its 
cover the title ““France.” 

“I must see it. I hear you have been about the 
town looking at things and asking questions.” 

“It is true; that is what Iam trav elling for.’ 

“I must see your passport.” 

“What? In defiance of the Emperor’s regula- 
tions?” 

“Do you not understand,” said he, pompously, 
“that I must see your passport in order to be able 
to judge whether or not you are entitled to trave! 
without one?” 

Here was logic, but logic which, however feeble, 
must be heeded. I produced my passport, and 
after having studied for a tedious interval, he 
gravely announced that I was fitted to travel 
without one. 


HOW HIGH IS THE ATMOSPHERE? 


One would hardly think of looking to the moon 
for information about the height of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Yet it is in just that way that 
evidence has recently been obtained that the 
atmosphere extends much higher than has com- 
monly been assumed. 


Observations of lunar eclipses made at the 
celebrated observatory of Lord Rosse in Ireland 
have shown that the amount of heat received from 
the moon, which heat is, of course, merely reflected 
sun heat, just as moonlight is only reflected sun- 
light, begins perceptibly to diminish several 
minutes before the shadow of the earth reaches 
the moon. 

The inference is that the earth’s atmosphere 

yartially cuts off the sun’s heat as it comes 

etween the moon and the sun ahead of the edge 
of the solid earth, and calculations based upon the 
length of time during which the loss of heat from 
the moon is felt before the eclipse begins, indicate 
that our atmosphere reaches a height of at least 
one hundred and ninety miles. 

How different this is from the height usually 
stated may be seen by consulting a popular school- 
book on phy sical geogt raphy, published within a 
few years, in which it is affirmed that beyond a 
height of forty miles the amount of air remaining 
would be too small to affect the sun’s rays percep- 
tibly in any way. 

So in the most unexpected, and sometimes 
wonderful, ways we are continually learning 
something new about this time-worn globe on 
whose surface we dwell. 


CONSIDERATE. 


a minister lately paused in the midst of his dis- 
course, evidently determined that for once the 


for their good behavior. 


“There were five or six persons in the congre- 
gation, if I mistake not,” he said, mildly, “who did 


now. For their benefit I will state that the sexton 
has just come in for the purpose of attending to 
the ventilation. He is attired in plain black, and 
wears a patch over one eye. I remark, fourthly, 
that this clause in the text,”’ etc. 


FOREIGN ENGLISH. 


The difficulties and dangers of using a foreign 


quoted from Notes and Queries. 


In a hotel not a hundred miles from the top of 
the Rigi, the following notice is posted : 


that when the sun him rise a ‘horn will be blowed.” 
After that the visitor is sufliciently prepared for 
an entry in the wine list: 


The Chicago Tribune says—perhaps truly—that 


more thoughtful of his hearers should not suffer 


not turn their heads when the door opened just 


language are exemplified anew in a paragraph 


“Misters and venerable v oyagers are advertised 


“In this hote] the wines leave the traveller 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[ Adv. 
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“SHORT STORIES,” Sosa 
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THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Edwards’ Orange Spoon. 
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PATTERNS: 
Jac Rose, 
Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha, Warner, Windsor. 
Send for Catalogue showing Patterns. 


The Orange is cut across the sections. The bowl is 
made to fiteach section and the meat is easily removed. 
The only way to eat an Orange. 


JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID Spoons and Forks 


will not show wear. Silver always bright. If you can- 


| not get them of your Jeweler send for Catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











How bright and shining are the gold and in er gifts 
this Christmas! Fresh from the jeweler’s they fairly 
radiate light. You can keep them so, if you will use 
Stilboma—a chemically prepared chamois skin that 
polishes or burnishes metal surfaces—and never 
scratches. And you can make last year’s gift look like 
new. 





A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen 
and enclose six cents in stamps to THE CHANDLER & 
Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PALMER'S Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr. Parsons and other Pianists. 
j5e. Dictionary .* 2,500 Musical Terms, 25e. Book r, 516 
Interludes, $1.50. H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City 








girls. 


Patterns; th 
brequin, 8x 


Piece, 7 1-2 





Chair or Sofa Tidy, 9x 12; 
8x10; Large Table Scarf, 9x 18; “Good Morn 
Sham, 12x 13; Duster Pocket, 4 1-2x9; Smal 


Slipper Pattern, 8 


Doilies, new style, 4x4; Braiding Pattern, 


Price of the complete Outfit, $1.00. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 
tional, we will send you a copy of the Jenny 
containing 500 illustrations. 


When you orde 


peating Border, 3 1-2x9; 
Pocket, 2x 24; Pine Pillow, “Balmy Sleep,” 


Scarf, 4x 15; 
Blanket Corner Piece, 7x 7; Table-Spread Corner, 14x 14; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


s s * 
A Christmas Specialty for Ladies. 

On Page 38 of THE PREMIUM List our Kensington 
Art Embroidery and Stamping Outfit is fully illustrated. 
With this Outfit, home can be made more beautiful. ‘This 
Stamping Outfit should be in every home where there are 


This Outfit consists of the following list of the Stamping 


e size of each is given: Spiasher, 9x 25; Lam- 
25; Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2 3-4x 10; Re- 

Umbrella Bag, 2x24; Cane 
14x15; Corner 
x7 1-2; Dressing-Case Scarf, 4x 18; Sideboard 
Table Scarf, 4x 17; Sofa Pillow, 12x15; Baby 


x11; Tea or Tray Cloth, 6x8; Apron Corner, 
ing” Pillow Sham, 12x 13; “Good Night” Pillow 
] Spray, 4 I1-2x4 1-2; Panels or Tidies, 7x 15; 
repeating, 3 1-2 wide; Apron, 9x17; Braiding 


Pattern, repeating, 3 wide; Doilies, 4x4; Carver’s Tray Cloth, 5 1-2x13; Wreath, for Hat 
Crowns, Centres, etc., 5x 5; Laundry Bag, 6x 8; 
6x10; and Complete Alphabet, 2 inch initial; 


School Bag, 3 1-2x9; Shoe or Slipper Pocket, 
Slumber Roll, 7x 13; Beautiful Spray, 7x9; 


Rose, 7x 8; Outline Design, 5 x 18; Outline Design, 7 x 18. 

The Outfit now contains the entire assortment of Perforated Stamping Patterns mentioned 
above, 3 Boxes of the P. M. Indelible Stamping Powder, 3 Distributing Pads, Chart, with 
anita 1 Illustrated Lesson in Art Embroidery, 1 Set of 2 


-inch Alphabets. 


Postage and packing 15 cents additional. 


r the Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cents addi- 
June 50-cent “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” 








Congress, in the Departme 
ton, D. C., furnishes the hi 








if the farmer who had the place before this man 


nothing to hope for.” 


DECISIVE 
Baking Powder Tests 


The United States Official 


Investigation of Baking Powders, made, by authority of 


nt of Agriculture, Washing- 
ghest authoritative informa- 


tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


Shows the ROYAL to be a 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, superior to all others in 
leavening power ([s3,2% dsveute), 


Bulletin 13, 2. 599 
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| son, living on 


| decided the destiny of Lord Shaftesbury. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


certainty when the youth, William Lloyd Garri- 
bread and water with one negro 
lad in an ink-stained garret, issued the first num- 
ber of the Liberator. 

Most persons have heard the incident which 
He 
was a schoolboy at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and as 


| he stood on the hill he noticed, with disgust and 


For the Companion. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


His Work among the London Poor. 


| instilled into the 
| awful 


By Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


During Lord Shaftesbury’s lifetime, in speaking 
at gatherings of the working-classes or of poor 
children, I used sometimes to ask my humble 
audiences whom thev regarded as their greatest 
living friend? The answer always used to come 
promptly and heartily, “The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury!" 

If the question were to be asked in these days, 
a different and by no means unanimous answer 
might be given by assemblages of artisans; and 
schools of children would probably remain dumb. 
It is not, indeed, the case that Lord Shaftesbury's 
example has fallen fruitless into the soil of our 
national life. It would be disheartening and 
distressing if such lives left no imitators and 
followers. But self-sacrifice is always fruitful, 
and as some one has said, ‘‘It is astonishing how 
much goodness goodness makes.”” The most 
precious thing about unselfishness is that it is so 
prolific to multiply itself. When the disguised 
prince in Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess’’ mourns over the 
failure of human endeavors, Ida answers him : 

“And let me tell you, girl, 

Howe’er you babble, good deeds eannot die ; 

They, with the sun and moon, renew their light, 

Forever blessing those that look on them.” 

The ideal of life which Lord Shaftesbury worked 
out for himself has become the ideal of life to 
multitudes of blessed toilers who are lifting their 
strong arms to bring heaven a little nearer to this, 
our earth. Cowper wrote years ago: 

And we can boast, in these degenerate days, 

Of one who wears a coronet and prays. 

He was alluding, I suppose, to Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon; but in these times the number of 
those who wear coronets and pray is perhaps as 
large, relatively, as the number in any other 
Not a few of tke rich and the noble have 
been led by the records of Lord Shaftesbury to 
see that 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 


class. 


and that the happiness which we win by doing 
good is incommensurate with, because it infinitely 
transcends, the happiness which men vainly 
imagine that they can derive from the selfish 
hoarding or the luxurious squandering of wealth. 

There are two ways in which men can help| 
mankind—by giving and by serving. Something 
may be done by charitable gifts, by public-spirited | 
munificence and ready contributions to the fur- | 
therance of good. } 

If men can do—or think that they can do—no | 
direct, immediate work by which their neighbors 
or their race may be made proportionately better | 
and happier, then it becomes overwhelmingly | 
incumbent on them at least to set aside some | 
portion of their substance for other than selfish 
ends. ; 

Lord Shaftesbury was far from being 
man, but he gave what he could spare 
income, and in doing so he was blessed. 

Carlyle describes how, when he was a little 
Scotch child in the hut of his peasant father, one 
wintry day a poor, ragged beggar came shivering | 
to the door. Moved by the divine instinct of | 


pity, the child climbed up to the mantel-piece | 


where stood the little earthen jar—the “‘thrift-pot,”’ | 
as it used to be called—in which was stored the 
little treasure of his pennies and halfpennies. ‘1 
emptied it,’’ he says, “into the hands of the beg- 
gar, and I felt at that moment what the bliss of 
heaven was like.” 

Yet the bliss to be derived from any form of 
personal service for the good of our fellow-men | 
is far greater than that of mere almsgiving. To 
the delight of giving, it adds the delight of sym- 
pathy and conscious self-sacrifice. We are apt to | 
pity the greaa heroes of unselfishness; to bewail | 
the persecutions to which Adoniram Judson was | 
subjected, the hardships borne by John Howard, 
the leprosy of Father Damien, the premature | 
death of Coleridge Patteson. But the selfish are | 
far more deserving of pity. God’s faithful 
workmen may be ‘‘destitute, afflicted, tormented,” 
but they are rarely unhappy. 

Lord Shaftesbury was not habitually cheerful ; 
he was often deeply depressed and disheartened. 
Nevertheless his life was a very happy one, for 


a rich 
of his | 


The high desire that others should be blessed 
Savours of heaven. 

It is interesting to notice how many great 
careers have sprung from some strong impression | 
made in childhood, or from the vow of a boy’s | 
heart. The slave-trade was practically doomed, 
the first stroke of the hour of emancipation had 
sounded in England, when the youth Thomas 
Clarkson sat down on the hillside on his way 
from Cambridge, and made up his mind that, if 
the slave-trade was evil, it was his duty to devote 
his life to the struggle against it. 


Abolition in America practically became al 


| come to meet all St. Giles’s- 


generous indignation, the brutal levity with which 


| some low undertakers were conducting a pauper’s 


funeral : 
Rattle his bones 
Over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 
Early teaching, aided by the grace of God, had 
sacredness of man as man. In every 
human being he had learned to recognize the gift 
of immortality, the potential grandeur of eternal 
holiness, the infinitude of capacities which might 
hereafter be developed. In the poorest and hum- 
blest he saw a soul for whom Christ died. 
Then and there he vowed a vow that he would 


Lord Shaftesbury 


dedicate and consecrate his life to the service of 
his fellow-men, and above all, of those who needed 
his service most. Something taught him that a 
true Christian must follow the example of his 
Saviour Christ, who loved those whom none had 


loved before, and loved them as none had ever | 


loved before. 

The distinctiveness, the divine originality of 
the love of Christ, consisted in this, that He not 
only loved the lovable but also the unlovely. He 
not only loved sweet little children and men of 
tender and generous and candid natures, but also 


| the ugly, the blind, the halt, the maimed, the 


fallen, the corrupted. He was the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, and Samaritans. He stooped 


| to save not only priests and Pharisees, but 


Every soul now dragging through the slime 
Of some corrupted city, his dim life 
Blighted with famine, swoll’n with luxury. 

Lord Shaftesbury understood this element in 
the divine example as it has been understood 
by others of the world’s purest and sweetest 
benefactors. He knew the meaning of the words, 
“They that are whole have no the 


need of 


| physician, but they that are sick.” 


This large-heartedness of sympathy brought 
him into contact with men of all classes, and so 
created in him a wide and invaluable experience. 
Hence his boyish vow must ever be reckoned as 
an era in the history of philonthropy. 

I will mention first some of the good works in 
which I witnessed his activity, and then the gen- 
eral characteristics of his labors for the world of 
sorrow, poverty, and sin. 

We used to have in Westminster a little society 
called ‘The Window-gardening Society.” It was 
intended to encourage the poor in the habit of 


brightening their rooms and houses with plants | 


and flowers. Cuttings of plants were largely 


| given away at the proper season, which the poor 


were to keep and care for; and towards the close 
of the summer our Abbey Garden was thrown 
open, and prizes of some value were given to all 
the poor and to the boys and girls who could 
produce the best and most flourishing plants. 

On these occasions superb shows of roses and 
hothouse flowers used to be sent by ladies of 


| Wealth and rank to decorate the tents in which 
the humble geraniums or carnations of the poor | 


were ranged. All St. James’s, in silks, used to 


or rather all West- 
The band of some Boys’ 


minster—in frieze. 


Refuge used to play, and the little waifs and | 


strays and street Arabs of the neighboring lanes 
and purlieus were admitted free into the garden, 


boy’s mind a deep sense of the | 
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a privilege of which they availed themselves in 
hundreds, and which they hugely enjoyed. 

The object of the society was to encourage in 
the poor a sense of beauty, a love for the works 
of God, and a desire to brighten and beautify 
their dingy and squalid homes. 

Year after vear Lord Shaftesbury used to come 
to that distribution of prizes, and year after year, 
even when the rain was falling, the ragged and 
the indigent gathered in crowds around him, to 
hear the kindly words of wisdom which none 
knew how to utter so well as himself. And, 
generally speaking, I may say that whenever I 
heard Lord Shaftesbury speak at any charitable 
gathering, he not only spoke weightily and to the 
point, but generally said something better worth 
remembering than any other speaker, even when 
other speakers surpassed him in eloquence. 

I was once asked to a supper given to London 
thieves and others—the lowest of the low, the 
most wretched of the miserable, nay, even the 
| criminal and depraved. Lord Shaftesbury was 

to address them, as 
well as myself. His 
speech struck me as 
chiefly remarkable 
from the depth of its 
sympathy. He gave 
to those poor, fallen, 
despairing people good 
advice, but he gave it 
in the kindliest way ; 
in the way least likely 
to pain their suscepti- 
bilities, and to touch 
their hearts and con- 
sciences. 

He did not preach at 
them; he did not de- 
nounce them; he did 
not speak to them 
with irritating conde- 
scension; he did not 
adopt the tone of a 
Pharisee and a supe- 
rior who stepped down 
to them out of a higher 
atmosphere. He spoke 
to them courteously, 
genially, never for- 
getting their ‘dignity 
as human beings, and 
as sharers with him 
of the common mys- 
teries of life and 
death, of corruption 
and immortality. 

Among other things 
he amused them with 
the story of a friend- 
ship which he 
struck up with a cross- 
ing-sweeper, who one 


|day stopped him as he crossed the road. and, | 
| With some apologies, gave him an invitation to | 


| be present at his wedding. 
“Of course I will come to your wedding, 


| kasd Shaftesbury. 


very bad sort of fellow if I refused.” 


So the great Earl, the descendant of many | 
earls, whom ignorant and malevolent detractors | 


described as “the proudest man in England,” 
went to the crossing-sweeper’s wedding, and by 
| doing so probably received a great deal more 


| happiness than he conferred. But here lay the 
| 


secret of his power. He could feel genuine sym- | 


| pathy. He honored men as simply men, and not 
| for adventitious circumstances and extraneous 
|; honors. 
| I more than once invoked his assistance in the 
endeavor to do good. When I first came to work 
| in London, in 1876, I was specially struck with 
the almost total absence of any provision for the 
care of the youth in our great cities. 
I incessantly called attention to this neglect. I 
pointed out that the nation spent millions of 
pounds on the education of the children, and 
then turned them loose at the age of fourteen or 
| fifteen to survive or perish, as the destinies might 
decree, in the burning, fiery furnace of temptation 
in the streets. I even ventured to summon a 
| meeting of eminent men—representative laymen 
jand clergymen—to consider whether something 
| could not and should not be done to remedy this 
strange neglect. 

It was a cause which | have incessantly pleaded, 
and I feel it a privilege to have been permitted to 
take my share in the formation and support of the 
Diocesan Council for the benefit of young men, 
of the London Sea-side Camp for boys, of the 
Finsbury Polytechnic, and of various youths’ 
| institutes which have gone far to remedy the old 

state of things. 

The meeting of which I speak was summoned 
in the famous Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster 

| Abbey—the room from which have proceeded the 
| Authorized English Bible, the Revised Version, 
| the Westminster Confession, and the last form of 
the English Prayer Book. 1 asked Lord Shaftes- 
bury to take the chair. He consented willingly 
and at once, for neither age, nor weariness, nor 
the incessant demands upon his time, were ever 
allowed to stand in the way of his efforts to do 
good. 

In his opening speech he made a remark of the 
utmost importance. He said that he was fre- 
quently led to consult the police in order to avail 
| himself of their experience. He had learned from 


had | 


* said | 
“IT should think myself a | 


them the striking fact that, with scarcely an 
exception, every criminal career begins between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty. Let the church or 
the State or the exertions of private influence 
get hold of the youths of a nation during those 
perilous years, and, though crimes might of 
course still be committed, yet the existence of a 
well-known class of professional criminals would 
be eliminated from Christian communities. 

I have often repeated that remarkable testimony, 
and it has had its weight in stirring up the efforts 
which are now, happily, being made on all sides 
to promote the welfare of our growing boys. 

It used to be said that we provided for the 
people schools and churches, but left it to the 
devil to provide their amusements. That reproach 
is not wholly removed, but it is less true than 
once it was. 

It would take me too long to describe Lord 
Shaftesbury’s noble and almost numberless efforts 
on behalf of missions, home and foreign, for the 
protection of climbing boys, for the suppression 
of the opium trade, for poor curates, for homes 
for inebriates, for idiots and the insane, for pris- 
oners, for the blind, for needle-women, for railway 
servants, for cripples, for shoe-blacks, for coster- 
mongers, for cabmen, for early closing, for the 
Saturday half-holiday, for orphans, for the 
temperance movement, for destitute children. 

His was an all-embracing charity. What man 
ever received, as he did, such homely presents as 
slippers worked by indigent boys, and a donkey 
driven by struggling costermongers? Of what 
other man could it be said that two such benefits 
to the poor as the liberation of women and 
children from the horribly degrading slavery of 
mines and factories, and the foundation of ragged 
schools, which led ultimately to compulsory 
national education, owed everything to his exer- 
tions? 

Westminster Abbey has witnessed many glori- 
ous and pathetic spectacles ; but probably it never 
presented an aspect so dear to angels and the 
King of Angels, as when the representatives of 
| the sick, the suffering, and the destitute—the 
jalleviators of every form of human misery— 

were gathered under its ‘‘high, embowéd roof’’ to 
witness the funeral service in Lord Shaftesbury's 
honor. 

Jeremy Bentham wrote of his friend, John 
| Howard, and it may be written even more truly 
| of Lord Shaftesbury, ‘“‘For departed kings there 
| are appointed honors, and the wealthy have their 
| gorgeous obsequies. It was his nobler fortune to 
clothe a nation with spontaneous mourning, and 
to go down to the grave amid the benedictions of 
the poor.” 





<~o 


For the Companion. 


‘“‘KEEPING UP.’’ 


‘*When I was a young girl,”’ said Aunt Sabrina, 
“I was vain of appearances, as a great many 
young girls are.” She glanced over the rim of 
her spectacles in the direction of her two nieces. 
“And of all things, I was most afraid of being 
laughed at. 

“I was passing the store corner one winter day. 
The walking was very treacherous. Dry snow 
had fallen over ice, and it was hard work to keep 
up. Some people whom I knew were standing in 
| the store porch talking, and just as I bowed to 
| them one of my feet slipped, and I started to fall. 

‘Now probably it would not have hurt me 
much if I had fallen. There was enough snow 
| over the ice to prevent a contusion, and nine times 
| out of ten, in falling, it is better to let one’s self 
come down easily than to strain one’s self in 
trying to keep up. 

‘But there were all those people! 
should rather die than fall. 
wrench, and just saved myself. 

‘Perhaps the people in front of the store did not 
see that I had slipped at all. But presently my 

| back began to give me very sharp pain, and by the 
time I had reached home I was suffering intensely. 

‘Well, there’s no need to go into particulars ; 
but the upshot of it was that I was in bed all 
winter, and mother had to take care of me, besides 
doing all the rest of her work and mine, and to 
this day, if I turn myself about too suddenly, I'm 
reminded of that slip. 

“As I lay on my back all that winter, I did a 
deal of thinking—especially on the nights when 1 
couldn’t sleep. And I made up my mind, very 
firmly, never again to hurt myself by a foolish 
attempt to keep up. 

“The next winter father died, and mother and 
I were left alone, with barely enough money to 
keep us. Then the philosophy which I had pon- 
dered on my sick-bed came to my aid. I said to 
my mother: 

**¢Suppose we just keep house in the sitting- 
room this winter, mother, and have a fire in the 
cook-stove only. We could move the drum that 
is over the kitchen now and my little bed into 
the room over the sitting-room, and sleep there. 
It would be warm enough with the drum.’ 

“TI could see that she didn't like the plan, but 
she thought it over and saw the wisdom of it. 
| We carried it out, and did it honestly, too. We 
didn’t scramble to light the parlor fire when we 
saw company coming, and then freeze our guests 
ina shut-up room. We just took them in where 
we lived, and as we took care of the rooms care- 


1 thought I 
So I gave a great 





| 
} 
| fully, things were always neat and clean. 
“By spring we had put by a little money, and 
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had been well and as comfortable as if we had | 
kept three fires burning. 

‘*That was the first time I tried ‘letting myself | 
go easy,’ instead of wrenching myself to keep up; | 
but I’ve tried it many a time since, and always 
have been glad that I did. | 

“When I have had to choose between a new 
winter bonnet and new flannels, I always took 
the flannels. When we’ve had to give our com- 
pany plain food or else half-starve ourselves after | 
they were gone, we have let them share with us. 
When the parlor sofa and the sitting-room lounge 
both gave out in the same year, we bought a nice 
new lounge, and made a chintz cover for the sofa. 

“I couldn't tell you all the things that: wrench 
in my back has helped me to—and from, but it’s 
a good thing, my dears, when folks don't need to | 
wrench their own backs to learn the lesson. I 
didn’t tell you this by accident.” 

The girls looked at each other, laughing and 
blushing; but that afternoon they came home 
from a shopping expedition and rushed up to 
Miss Sabrina’s room with their parcels. 

“We've been buying our winter things, aunty,” 
said Belle, the older one, adding, with a meaning 
smile, “Of course you didn’t know anything 
about it; but instead of the black silks we each 
got a nice merino and a pretty brown worsted for 
mornings, and some good woolen underwear. 
Just feel!”’ 

She pulled out of her bundle the soft, warm 
garments, adding, ‘‘Father could spare us only 
just so much, you know, and we thought we’d let 
your wrench answer for us, too!" 

“I've never been able to say that 1 was wholly 
sorry I did it,’ said Aunt Sabrina, “and now— 
well, I declare if I'm not glad!” 


- 4+or 
For the Companion. 


CHIEF GOOD THUNDER. 
By Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. 


I made my first visit to the Lower Sioux 
agency in June, 1860. One day the head chiefs, 
Wa-lea-sha (White Dog) and Wa-ke-an-washta 
(Good Thunder), came to see me. I still can see | 
their earnest faces as they told me the story of 
their wrongs. They said that they had sold to 
the government eight hundred thousand acres of 
land, in order to obtain help to become like white 
men; that they had waited three years and had 
not received one penny. Under their old treaty 
they were to receive two thousand dollars a year 
for schools; but not one Indian child had learned | 
to read. 

Then Wa-lea-sha added, ‘White men would | 
not have a Great Father whois a thief and a liar. 
I suppose that he has sent the money; but the 
cars go very fast, and it must have been shaken 
off. Ask him to send men to look it up, for his 
red children are weary waiting for it.’ 

They urged me to send them a missionary and | 
a teacher. I sent them the Rev. Samuel D. Hin- | 
man. | 

| 


Good Thunder was very earnest in pleading for 
aschool. He had a beautiful little girl, ten years 
old. She was one of the loveliest children I have 
ever seen. 
her eyes gentle as a fawn’s, and her face of clear | 
brown, with just a blush of pink. 

Good Thunder said, “I want my child to be- | 
come like the white man’s daughters. Will you | 
take her to your home ?” | 


1862, he and his friends faced death and the fury 
of their savage kindred to save the lives of the | 
white women and children who were prisoners. 

Good Thunder, Paul Ma-za-kute, and others 
were threatened with death if they resisted the 
other Indians. They threw back their blankets 
and said, ‘Shoot me! You can’t keep me from 
speaking the truth or doing right.” It was due | 
to these friendly Indians that over two hundred 
women and children were saved and delivered to 
General Sibley at Camp Release. Good Thunder 
became his chief of scouts, and no soldier of our 
army has a nobler record. 

I have often been asked if our Indian scouts 
can be trusted. I have never heard of a single 


instance where they proved faithless. 


After the massacre of 1862, and when General 





this brave Christian chief. In the summer of 1889 


| named their village Good Thunder, in honor of! On reaching his home thev were told that he 


was within, and were shown to his room. There 


the people of the town invited him to celebrate the | he sat, his shoes and stockings off, and his feet 


Fourth of July with them. He accepted. Mean- 
time, a man who had no love for Indians told the | 
people of the town that the original Good | 
Thunder was dead, and that this man was an 
impostor, who had stolen his name. The state- 
ment was made so positively that the people 
believed it, and wrote to the chief withdrawing 
their invitation, stating the reason. 


| 


Good Thunder came to my house—a journey | 
of one hundred and fifty miles—and told me his | 


T 


trouble. 1 said, “We will prove to these people 
that you are the real hero.” 

General H. H. Sibley and myself sent letters to 
the people at Good Thunder, and told them that 
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Aunt Sabrina’s Story. 


Sibley had driven the hostile Indians across the | 


Missouri River, the General stationed camps of 
scouts, twenty miles apart, along our Western 
border. He told these scouts to shoot any Indian 
who came into the State to murder white people. 
A party of seven Indians murdered a family of 
whites near Mankato. Three of these seven 
marauders were captured by whites and hanged. 


One of the others was killed, one escaped, and | 


one was brought a prisoner into a camp of Indian 
scouts. 

The captured Indian’s own uncle was chief of 
scouts in that camp. The young man said, “My 


uncle, I am glad you are here; you will save my | 


life."’ The chief said, ‘Do you see my uniform? 
lam not your uncle. 1am a soldier, to kill men 
who commit murder. Soldiers obey orders.” 

He took up his gun and shot the young warrior 
with his own hand. 


Nearly eight years ago Good Thunder bought | 


eighty acres of land near his old home in Minne- 
sota. 


I want to bring here all of the friendly Christian 
Indians who are living in Minnesota. I will give 
you all of my land if you will build mea church.” 

I refused, but he repeated the offer again and 


| 


we had known the chief thirty vears, and that this 
was the brave hero who saved so many captives. 
They then sent another invitation and a committee 
to welcome their Indian guest. 

The village outdid itself in generous hospitality. 
Good Thunder rode with his wife in a separate 
carriage, and had the seat of honor at the banquet. 


| Asked to address the people, he rose and said: 





| 


| again, until at last I accepted twenty acres of his | 


At Faribault we had an Indian school, named | land for the erection of a church, school and | 


Andrews Hall, after the first missionary to the | 
Mohawks. Here we took the chief's pretty | 
daughter, whom we named Lydia 
Sigourney, after the gentle poetess 
whose heart went out in pity to the 
Indians. 

None of our Indian children grew 
more rapidly in grace and wisdom 
than Lydia. But in the spring of 
1862 the child was taken very ill, 
and we wrote to her father. When 
the wild Indians heard this news 
they came to see Good Thunder and 
called him a fool. ‘You let your 
child go to a school where there are 
children of our enemies, the Ojib- 
ways. They have poisoned her, 
and she will die. You see what 
comes of trusting the white man.” 

The poor Indian came to Fari- 
bault with a sad heart. He came 
to my house and repeated to me the 
story the wild Indians had told him. 
I said, “Good Thunder, go and see 
your child and ask her if she has 
been poisoned.” 

He saw Lydia. She heard the 
story and said, ‘‘Father, these Ojib- 
way children are my sisters. There 
are no enemies among those who 
love Jesus. Do you see these flowers 
and these berries? They brought 
them to me.” 

It was evident that the child could not live long, 
and upon my advice her father took her home. 
In June Mrs. Whipple and I visited the Sioux 
Mission. We found the child near her other 
home, and on the second day of-July she died. I 
never saw a more beautiful death-bed. 

The death of Lydia made Good Thunder a 
Christian hero; and all through the dreadful 
Sioux which came on August 18, 


massacre, 





parsonage. 


“My friends, I thank vou for the honor you 
have given me. You have named your town 
Good Thunder. Perhaps, some day, when we are 
all dead, some one will ask, ‘Why did these white 
men give their village this name?’ They will 
hear the story of an Indian who did not forget the 
kindness of white men, who in the time of trouble 
saved their women and children. 

“Tam glad. We do not like to be forgotten. 
My name will live. But, my friends, if this is a 
town where people go to saloons and not to 
church, where they swear and do not pray, where 
they live bad lives, I do not think it will be any 


He came at once to see me, and said, “I honor to have your town bear my name. 
Her hair was black as a raven’s wing, | cannot live without the Tipi-Wakon (the church). | 


‘IT hope vou will be good people. I have done.”’ 
Good Thunder pays his old bishop a visit every 
year, and not one of my friends has a warmer 
place in my heart. 
——_—_+_~+@r --—-- 


IN OLD TIMES. 


| 
H 
' 


In the older and smaller New England towns, | 


At the laying of the corner-stone of the church, | where everybody’s affairs are known to everybody 


Chief Good Thunder. 


Good Thunder handed to mea paper signed by 
all the Indians. ‘*We were once heathen wild 
men,” it said. ‘*We are now Christians. It is 
you who brought this new path tous. You have 
been our Father; your wife bas been our Mother. 
Will vou name this Tipi-Wakon, this sacred 
house, for her—Saint Cornelia ?”’ 

Soon after the Sioux outbreak of 1862, some 
white settlers in Blue Earth County, Minnesota, 





else, a courtship, even to-day, is a matter of hardly 
less than universal interest. As a result many 
amusing traditions of odd courtships are handed 
down for the entertainment of the young people 
of to-day. Some of these lovers seem to have 
been characterized by more fidelity than ardor. 

It is related that in one village there was a 
couple whose courtship lasted for forty years. 
During this long period, Obed, unless in rare cases 
of sickness or family troubles, never failed to go 
every Saturday evening, carefully arrayed in his 
best, to call on Maria. 

Maria, on her part, never failed to respond in 
person to his knock, and hold the front door open 
a crack with one hand while the other grasped her 


knitting. Their dialogue, which never varied by | nose in the shade. 


more than a word or two, ran thus: 
‘“‘Evenin’, Maria.” 
**Evenin’, Obed.”’ 


|end to the fore-legs. 


soaking in a tub of hot water! 

He looked up in great surprise at their entrance, 
and when asked why he had failed to come and 
be married, replied that the weather was so all- 
fired bad, he thought of course the wedding would 
be put off. He was assisted to make a hasty 
toilet and hurried away to the wedding. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


HOW TO CURE FURS. 
By an Old Trapper. 


First catch the animal. After its death take 
the skin off as soon as possible unless the creature 
was drowned. In that case wait till the fur is 
dry. 

Hold the animal up by the hind-legs. Stretch 
them apart and make a cut from each hind-foot 
along the top or back of the leg to near and under 
the tail. Leave the tail uncut with the back of 
the skin. 

Work the fingers under the skin around and 
over the back near the tail. Pull this out of the 
skin by placing a split stick on the tail, while the 
other hand holds the body. 

After the tail fur is pulled off the inner stump, 
pull the skin off whole from the hind-legs toward 
the head. Do not cut down the belly. On 
coming to the fore-legs work around them with 
the fingers and pull them out of the skin. 

Then work the skin off to the tip of the nose. 
Cut this off so it will hold on or over the end of 
the board, to keep the skin stretched properly. 

At the beginning cut carefully around all the 
natural openings of the skin, so as to save all the 
fur and not tear the skin. Work off the hide 
with the fingers, using the knife as little as 
possible. Thus you will keep the skin white. 

To stretch the skin. The best way is to usea 
board. Cut it a little longer than the stretched 
skin is from the tip of the nose to the tip of the 
hind-leg. Make the board as wide as can well be 
pushed into the skin. The board should be not 


more than three-eighths of an inch thick in the 

middle, and tapered to a thin edge at each side. 
Most of the small animals are one-third head, 

Make the 


or one-third forward of the fore-legs. 























board tapering slightly, narrowing from the hind 
Then cut it in the shape of 
a tapering flatiron to the tip of the nose. 


Pull the skin on the board fur inside. Then 
take off all grease and flesh 
possible. Make two “‘swords,”’ ee 
or strips of wood as long as XS 

vy 

|the board. Run one under Bing? 
the skin down the middle of i 
the back, and the other down the belly side. Thus 


the skin is raised from the board and stretched. 

Catch the under lip on the end of the belly 
sword, so as to draw it well up to the nose. Pull 
the hind-feet back tight and tack them in place to 
the edge of the board. Pull at the roots of the 
tail with one hand and at the same time rub the 
skin backwards with the other, so as to stretch it 
without tearing. Tack it to the sword, and tack 
the edge of the belly side likewise. 
Hang the skin up by the 
It should not be near a fire 
|nor any other object. Fresh air should be all 
around it. ‘ 

These directions carefully followed will give 


| To cure the skin. 


“IT kinder thought I’d call. I thought maybe | the best-ventilated, least-tainted, dryest and 


vou was lonely.” 


| whitest skin possible, of any given kind. No 


‘Well, I aint lonely, Obed, so you better go | chemicals being used, the peltry will bring the 


right home agin !”’ 


Then the door and the conversation closed. | 


highest market price. 
These directions are for animals from the size 


But at the end of forty years the two were mar- | of the beaver down, except as to otter tails, which 
ried, Maria giving as her reason for consenting | must be split open, spread out and tacked ona 


that she was so tired of Obed’s ridiculous | board to prevent tainting. 


Fold the skin of the 


behavior she thought she had better marry him | otter’s fore-legs across the chest and tie so that 


to be rid of him. 


Of a younger but scarcely less placid couple it | 


| they will dry flat. 
The illustrations show some forms of boards 


is related that the wedding day having come, the | and swords commonly used. Fig. 1 isa plan of 


bride herself made her appearance. 
ready for the ceremony; but the bridegroom did 
not appear. 


country roads were bad. 


had been seized with sudden sickness. 
the guests at last started in search of him. 





guests assembled at the bride’s house, and the | a board for the skin of a musk-rat or other short 
All was | animal. 


Fig. 2 represents the ‘‘sword”’ or strip 
of wood which goes with it. Fig. 3 is the board 
needed for the skin of a mink or other slim 


It was a wild and stormy winter night and the | animal, and Fig. 4 is the sword which must 
He might have been | accompany it. 
thrown from his carriage and injured, or else he | 


Fig. 5 is an end view or section of the board and 


Two of | swords, with the skin stretched upon them. 


Witiiam BELL. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





DECEMBER 24, 1891. 





PHASES OF THE MOON. 


In what part of the sky do you first see the new moon ? 
Are its horns towards or away from the sun ? 


At what time does the full moon rise? Why? 
On which edge does it begin to wane ? 
Does the old moon rise before or after the sun ? 


To a person on the moon would the earth have phases ? 
Would they be like the moon’s ? 





For the Companion. 
ELODEA. 
[The Marsh St. John’s-wort.] 


Comest thou once more my sight to cheer, 
Slodea ? 

Along the fairy-like morass, 

Mid rushes small and withering grass, 

Thou dost thy crimson signal rear, 
Elodea. 

Thy myriad clusters far and near, 
tlodea, 

In the lomg.sunbeam’s slanting ray 

Glow with sweet color, quaintly gay, 

Tho’ Autumn’s breath makes all things sere, 
Slodea. 

Still art thou fresh, thy blush burns clear, 

Prim as some pretty Puritan, 

When Summer's flowers wax pale and wan, 

In smooth green robes thou dost appear, 
Slodea. 

When winds grow cool and skies austere, 
Jlodea, 

Like some New England maiden’s grace 

Thy radiance gladdens all the place, 

Though Autumn sits by Summer's bier, 
Elodea. 

Dear humble friend! Lend me thine ear, 
Jlodea ! 

Listen—I love thee better far 

Than golden-rod or frost-flower’s star, 

Thy beauty crowns for me the year, 


tlodea ! 


CELIA THAXTER. 


+r 


For the Companion. 
HER ARROGANCE. 


Helen Fitzhugh on her nineteenth birthday 
became a member of the church to which her 
mother belonged. When the service was over, 
Mrs. Fitzhugh lingered at the church door. Her 
heart was full, and she longed to touch her child's 
hand, and feel that henceforth they would walk 
together under God's eye in company; but Helen 
escaped from her, and went home through the 
fields alone. 
of this day to self-examination. 

The sermon had been on the subject of ‘‘the 
sin which doth so eas''y beset us.’”” 

‘IT wonder what mine is?’’ thought Helen, as 
she walked home. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh was a widow who had brought 
up her four children on somewhat straitened 
means. Helen had just returned from boarding- 
school, and had already concluded that it was 
her duty to reform the habits of her somewhat 
disorderly home. 

She was neat, composed, and orderly in her 
dress, conversation and thoughts. She 
was angry. She was sure that all her opinions 
were correct. In church she listened to the 
hymns and the sermon with pleasure, which 
pleasure she mistook for religious devotion. 

On Monday torning following the Sabbath 
she began, therefore, her work of reform. 

‘*Mother,”’ she said, ‘“‘let us have done with 
these American meat breakfasts. I approve of 
the French plan: a roll and a cup of coffee in the 
morning, and a heavy meal at eleven.”’ 

“That might suit you, Nell,’’ said Joe, who 
worked on the farm. ‘It would not do for me, 
who often plow a field before you are out of 
bed.” 

Helen reiterated her opinion dogmatically. Joe 
replied, and at last left the table in anger. 

‘‘He should control his temper,” said Helen, 
calmly. ‘It is easy to see Ais besetting sin.”’ 

“I suppose,” said Jem, who was a pert school- 
boy, ‘‘you see all of our besetting sins quite 
plainly ?” 

**It is easy to see that yours is a want of truth- 
fulness,” replied his sister, coolly. 

*“O Helen!’’ exclaimed her mother. 

Jem’s face grew fiery with rage. 

**T heard him tell Lucy a story last night, which 
I am sure was more than half a lie,’’ said Helen. 
**T intended to reprove him for it.” 

A silence fell upon the group around the table. 
James, in a moment, laid down his fork and 
without a word, but with fury in his heart, went 
out. 

The oldest son, Walter, who was at home from 
college on vacation, shook his head meaningly. 

**You certainly do not lack courage to fight sin, 
Helen. But as for discretion —’’ 

Helen looked at him steadily. 
flushed, and his eyes dull. 
with courage,’’ she said, ‘‘or discretion? Iam 
afraid not, Walter. Oh, for shame! For shame! 
I did not expect to find my brother a slave toa 
brutal taste for liquor!" 

Walter sprang to his feet with a smothered 
oath. Helen regarded him with cool contempt, 
and then went calmly to her own room. 

Her brother looked after her with 
laugh. 
of it!’’ he said, as he went out slamming the door 
after him. 


His face was 
“Do you fight sin 


a bitter 


| 


She wanted, she said, to give part | 


never | 


“If that is Christianity, I will have none | 


ling. She knew well Joe's fierce temper, and 


His mother stood stunned and almost despair- | 


Jem’s habit of untruthfulness, and Walter’s love 


of liquor. She had talked to her children alone 
| with tears and tender love, and with prayers to 
| God to help them. Eaclrof the boys was fight- 
| ing against his sins. Some day, with God’s help, 
and with a mother’s hopefulness and love, she 
knew they would conquer them. 

‘But how will Helen conquer hers,” she cried, 
| ‘when she does not see it—when she holds it as 
a virtue ?”’ 

~@, 
CHARITY BEFORE BUSINESS. 

Prescott, the historian, was a man of exceptional 
kindness and generosity. Not only did he give 


task for one who has inherited a fortune,—but he 


own pressing occupations, for the sake of doing a 
charitable deed. Mr. Robert Carter, his private 
secretary, that one bitter cold day Mr. 
Prescott was at work upon two long and impor- 
tant letters, which he was very anxious to have 
finished in season to go by that week’s mail to 
Europe. There was barely time to prepare them. 
They were about half-done when twelve o’clock, 
the historian’s hour for exercise, arrived. 


says 


Mr. Prescott was so anxious to get the letters off 
that he did what I had never known him to do 
before; he relinquished his walk, and kept at his 
writing-case, telling me to go out and stretch my 
legs, but to be sure and return at one o’clock, 
when he would have the letters ready for copying. 

I offered to remain and copy as he wrote, but he 
said there would be time enough if I came back 
at one o'clock. 

I strolled about the city for half an hour, and on 
my way back, passing through Broad Street, met 
one Michael Sullivan, whom I knew. He seemed 
to be in trouble, and | inquired what ailed him. He 
said he had been sick and out of work, and his 
family were starving with cold. 

I went with him to the den where he lived, and 
found his wife and three or four small children in 
| warehouse loft, where they were lying on the 

floor huddled in a pile of straw and shavings, with 
some rags and pieces of old carpet over them. The 
mercury was below zero out of doors, and the 
dilapidated apartment was not much warmer than 
the street. 

I had no time to spare, and the detention, slight 
as it was, prevented me from getting back to Mr. 
| Prescott till a quarter-past one. His manuscript 
jlay on my desk, and he was walking about the 
| room ina state of impatience, I knew, though he 

showed none, except by looking at his watch. As 

I warmed my ~ over the fire, I told him, by 
| way of apology, what had detained me. 
| Atonce he took a scrap of paper and told me to 
| write an order for a ton of coal, to be delivered 
without delay to Michael Sullivan, Broad Street. 
He then went to his bell-rope, and gave it a 
vehement pull. A servant entered as I finished 
the order. 

“Take this,’ 





* Mr. Prescott said, “as quick as you 
canto Mr. , and see that the coal is delivered 
at once. What is the number of the house in 
Broad Street?” 
| I had neglected to notice the number, though I 
could find the place readily myself. I therefore 
suggested that, as there were probably twenty 
Michael Sullivans in Broad Street, the coal might 
| not reach the right man, unless I saw to it in 
| person, which I would do when I went to dinner 
at half-past two o’clock. 

“Thank you! thank you!” Mr. Prescott said. 
| “But go at once; there will be time enough lost in 
| getting the coal.” 
| Ireminded him of the letters. 
| “Go! go! Never mind the letters. Gayangos 
| and Circourt will not freeze if they never get 
, them, and Mrs. Sullivan may if you don’t hurry. 
Stay! Can the man be trusted with money, or 
will he spend it all for drink?” 

He pulled out his pocket-book. 
Sullivan could be trusted. 
dollars. 

“See that they are made comfortable, at least 
| while this cold spell lasts. Take time enough to 
see to them. I shall not want you till six.” 


I told him that 
He handed me five 


Ss 
CHINA’S EMPEROR. 


The Emperor of China, who has been in some 
degree the object of recent riotous demonstrations 
in that country, is the representative upon the 
| throne of the Tartar conquerors of China. The 
| conquest of the country was made more than two 
| hundred and fifty years ago, and the Tartar con- 
querors have in that period become thoroughly 
assimilated with the Chinese; but the emperors 
are still really, as well as nominally, of the Tartar 
blood. Their wives are chosen from among the 
daughters of the Manchoo Tartar nobility, and the 
strain of blood is thus kept measurably pure. 





The present Emperor of China is named Kuang- 
Sii. He is twenty years old, having been born 
August 15, 1871. His person is treated with the 
utmost respect. No self-respecting Chinaman ever 
speaks flippantly of the person of the sovereign. 


erent of Heaven, and the earthly interpreter of 
divine decrees. 

In official documents he is sometimes styled 
merely the “most august Emperor,” but his formal 
and official title is the “Son of Heaven.” The 
common people, even though there are signs that 
they are beginning to turn against the Tartar rule, 
often are found to regard the Emperor as an 
incarnation of divinity. 


appear before him, with the words, “O Emperor, 
live forever!’ 

The Chinese Emperor is the source of all 
authority and honor in the empire, the head of the 
religion, the nominal author of the laws, and the 
dispenser of all pardons. 

All the empire is his property; and yet he must 
not venture to govern as a cruel despot. He is 
himself subject to what may be called the imme- 
morial constitution of the empire. He is powerless 
to destroy the ancient customs and institutions of 
the realm. Some of these customs have almost a 
a character. The Emperor is himself a 
subject of these ancient regulations. 

The crown is inherited in the male line, but the 
Emperor may choose his successor from among his 
children or his near relatives. Sometimes it is not 
known during the life of the Emperor, or until his 
last moments, who his successor will be. Naturally 
all his male relatives are rendered, by this uncer- 
tainty, very anxious to serve him. 

The life of the Emperor of China is supposed to 
be arranged upon this routine: He rises, winter 
and summer, at three o’clock in the morning. He 
takes a very light collation or lunch, and goes to 

ray in one of the imperial temples. Afterward 
ve reads the reports of his high functionaries. 

At seven he { 

sort of levee, his ministers and the mandarins who 
| may be called the heads of the departments of the 
| government. 





| important person of the court. 
| ‘mother of the State.” 


| journeys which he takes are for the sake of visitin 





away money,—which ought to be no very difficult | 


could put aside his own comfort, and even his | 





At eleven o’clock he visits the women’s apart- 
ment, or takes a walk in the gardens. He dines at 
three in the afternoon, and then retires to his 
cabinet or private room, where he often writes 


| steadily until bedtime, which is always the hour of 


the setting of the sun. 

The Empress is, after the Emperor, the most 
She is called the 
In recent times a custom 
has grown up under which there are often two 


| Empresses of equal rank, each one occupying a 


wing of the palace. They are called, according to 
the portion of the palace which they occupy, | 
the Western Empress and the Eastern Empress 
respectively. 

The life of the Emperor of China is one of the 
most monotonous which it is possible for a man to 
live. He is practically a prisoner in his palace, 
and is denied the wholesome recreations and 
pleasures which are open to the poorest. The few 

e 
the tombs of his ancestors, where he is supposed 
to spend hours in solemn meditation. | 

Sometimes, indeed, the Emperor of China has | 
gone hunting; but on these occasions his enormous | 
suite must go with him, and all the formalities 
and reserve of the court must be adhered to. 
Hunting, under such circumstances, is likely to be 
so much a vexation and a weariness that it is not | 
surprising that few Chinese Emperors ever seek | 
relaxation in the chase. 


dusty roads. The descent now became rapid, and 
we searched for a desirable landing-place. | 
looked with longing eyes at a large field of corn, 
and wished myself sate in the middle of it, but all 
my fears sprang to life again as we passed it, and 
floated over woods, lakes and homesteads. 

It now began to grow dusk, and we saw ahead 
of usa large, open heath. Mr. Spencer evidently 
approved of this, and pulled a string, which 
opened a valve and let out the gas in short puffs 
that sounded like the crack of a pistol. 

As we flew swiftly over the heath, my spirits 
began to rise, but they soon fell again when | saw 
that what had seemed level ground was in reality 


| made up of gorse bushes, gravel pits and pools. 


Then came a good bump, and we rose again; the 
ae gee caught, and pulled us down. Men and 
ys who had been rushing from all quarters at 
sight of the balloon were told to hold the car, and 
the moment it stopped, I stepped on its edge and 
jumped,.safe and sound, into a bank of heather. 


Ee 
“ SHIRT-SLEEVE” CHRISTIANS. 


It was Wednesday night—the regular night for 
the weekly prayer-meeting—and the lecture-room 
was uncommonly full. The pastor had taken for 


| his subject the necessity of Christian work, and 


|}he grew more than usually eloquent over his 


For the Companion. 


A NAMELESS ROSE. 


Pane | knows this little rose, 
It might a pilerim be, 
Did I not take it from the ways, 
And lift it up to thee. 


Only a bee will miss it, 
Only a butterfly, 

Hastening from far journey 
On its breast to lie; 


Only a bird will wonder, 
Only a breeze will sigh ; 
Ab! little rose, how easy 
For such as thee to die! 
EMILY DICKINSON, 


+~@> 


DISCIPLINE TRIUMPHANT. 


The commandant of a certain division of the 
British army in India, some years ago, having a 
very considerable degree of authority vested in 
him, and perceiving that his command included 
many men who were illiterate, issued an order 
that one of the younger lieutenants should be 
detailed in each regiment to teach soldiers who 
could not read or write. 
fore, an officer was duly detailed for this purpose. 
In the Two Hundredth, the man assigned to this 


| duty was Lieutenant Beacham, «a young oflicer 





Outwardly at least he is regarded as the vice. | 


For this reason he ‘is called “The Lord of the | 
ten thousand years,” and is saluted by those who | 


who had just joined the regiment. 


After taking the introductory steps as regimental 
schoolmaster, Beacham came to the Colonel one 
day with a significant smile on his face. 

“I have to report,” he said, “that there is not a 
single illiterate in the Two Hundredth. Every 
man has been to school in England, and every one 
of them can read and write perfectly well.” 

The Colonel, who was an unbending old mar- 
tinet, frowned severely. 

“No matter,” said he. “Orders are orders, and 
must be obeyed. You must teach the illiterates of 
this regiment.” 

“But there are no illiterates!” 


| gloves on. 


| the way; you’re working then. 


In each regiment, there- | 





“Never mind! You will organize some at once.” 

“But how am I going t) make them —” 

“No further questions, Mr. Beacham. I shall 
issue an order to the captains of Companies A, B 
and C to detail tive men from each company to act 
as illiterates, and you will give them daily instrue- 
tion in the alphabet.” 

The Colonel’s order was issued at once. Fifteen 
soldiers of the Two Hundredth were detailed as 
illiterates. Once a day they were marched out 
upon the parade, with “primers” in their hands of 
the same sort from which they had studied in 
school many years before, and were gravely 
taught their letters by young Lieutenant Beacham, 
though the alphabet was as familiar to them as it 
was to him, or to the commanding general himself. 

The soldiers of the regiment gathered about and 
enjoyed the scene. 

After this pleasing farce had been going on for 
several days, the Colonel strolled up one day to 
the place where “Beacham’s babies,” as the regi- 
ment called the “illiterate detachment,’ were 
reciting their lessons. 

“Mr. Beacham,” he asked, “is your class making 
favorable progress?” 

“Very favorable, indeed,” said the Lieutenant, 
saluting. 

“The men are now able to read and write?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“You are able to report, then, that your duty is 
fully accomplished?” 

“I am.” 

“Then an order will be issued terminating the 
detail, and returning the men to their duty.” 

Thus the “illiterates” of the Two Hundredth 
were no longer called upon to take daily instruc- 
tion in their A, B, C’s; but it was many months 
before their comrades ceased to rally them in 
quarters upon their school-going. 


aij nes 
IN A BALLOON. 


The unprofessional aéronaut might doubtless 
own, if he would, to many an unpleasant sensation 


on the occasion of his first ascent in a balloon. | 
One such daring adventurer is honest enough to | 
| fact, which of course everybody knows, that a 


avow that she felt decidedly ‘‘queer,” and would 
fain have been elsewhere than “up above the 
world so high.” She says, writing to the London 
World : 

We were off. 


came crashing on to the top of a pagoda, among 
the electric lights surmounting its summit. 1 


thought we were killed, but we swept on, and | 


dashed through another electric wire. After that 


| we flew away over the Thames, quite steadily, 


| he was! 


without further accident, but 1 must confess that I 
was terrified by every movement made by the 
other occupants of the car. 

When we were at a height of four thousand feet, 
and going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, Mr. 
Spencer, the aéronaut, said he would come into 
the car, from the ropes above, where he had been 
busy. How I wished he would stay quietly where 
However, I cou!’ not say so; only | 
begged him not to shake ‘he car more than he 
could help, and I made room for the other passen- | 
ger on the little seat where I had been placed. | 

Then, as we were gliding serenely along, another 
dreadful thing happened, and my terror reached 
its climax. The end of the seat suddenly gave 


| way, but I thought the bottom of the car had gone, 


and we with it. It was a horrible moment, but it 


| was the climax of all feeling; after I was assured 


oreak fasts, and then receives, in a } 


that nothing terrible had happened, 1 began to 
feel more settled, and had it not been for the | 
 aeneeggaae a of landing, I should have been almost 
happy. 

We sailed away from London into the country, | 
and as we began to descend toward the earth, we | 
could see cows creeping over the green meadows, 
and tricycies, like little fleas, bowling along the | 





Ballast was thrown out just as we | 


theme. He exhorted his hearers to put the same 
earnestness and force into their spiritual labors 
that they did into their business. 


“Why,” he continued, “when | come round to 
see you in your working hours, in your offices and 
shops, or on your farms, I don’t find you with kid 
No, your hands are bare, and your 
coats are off, and sleeves turned well back out of 
j Now we want the 
same thing in the church; we want more shirt 
sleeve Christians.” 

Having reached this climax, the homely force of 
which made a visible impression upon his hearers, 
he called upon good old Deacon Shepard to lead 
in prayer. 

The Deacon, as usual, sat in the front row, and 
his long, spare form rose slowly and with charac 
teristic dignity. The seat was near the big wood 
stove, and the fire was-a hot one. He thought it 


| wise, therefore, before beginning his petition, 


which was always of liberal length, to remove 


| his heavy overcoat. 


But as the Deacon’s overcoat was too small, 
while the undercoat was too large, it was easier to 


| take off the two garments than the outer one alone. 


The Deacon kuew this, aud was accustomed to 
button the inner cout before removing the other. 

Unfortunately, on this occasion he neglected the 
precaution. The congregation was waiting. He 
gave a quick tug at either sleeve, closed his eyes 
and began to pray. 

Some irreverent boys whose eyes were open 
quickly observed the Deacon’s strange conduct, 
the smiles became broader and more audible, and 
presently the minister himself glanced up and saw 


| that the soberest and most dignified officer of the 


church had taken him literally at his word, and 
was standing up before the whole house, on a cold 
winter night, praying in his shirt-sleeves. 


—E—— 
“« JACKO.” 


“Jacko” is a tame rook, whose owner, a lady, 
writes to the London Spectator that she had kept 
him for five years, when one afternoon she noticed 
him march by her two or three times with a stick in 
his mouth. He was hard at work on the founda 
tions of anest. Fora fortnight he worked almost 
without cessation all day long. 


1 aay | felt sorry for him, and sometimes tried 
ui 


to help him by holding up sticks one at a time, 
which he took from my hand as he wanted them. 
When at last the nest was finished he often had his 
afternoon nap in it. 

There is a small rookery here, and this year, 
instead of building on his own account, Jacko 
tried to help the wild rooks. He followed them 
about with a twig in his beak, and kept with them 
all day, often running after them on the lawn with 
some of his dinner in his beak, wanting to feed 
them as he feeds the tame jackdaw, between whom 
and himself there is a strong affection. But they 
snubbed him dreadfully. 

One day poor social Jacko must have thought he 
had at last found a responsive companion, for | 
found him bowing and cawing to the rook in the 
looking-glass! And more than once since then he 
has been seen going up-stairs with some delicacy 
= his beak evidently intended for his shadowy 
ove. 

Once while I was calling on a friend, a lady 
whom I did not know came in. She owns « 
rookery, and my friend told her of mine, adding 
that 1 was fond of rooks. 

“Ah,” said she, “so am I. I often say that 
through the season we almost live on rook pie.” 

When | suggested that I should not like seeing 
my rooks in a pie, her really delightful answer 
was, “No, some people prefer them stewed.” 


~~ 
<~@r— 





THE BORDER-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


A great deal of interest has been awakened by 
some remarks made at the last meeting of. the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
by Professor Oliver J. Lodge. Professor Lodge 
holds a high rank among men of science in 
England. Whatever he says is, therefore, entitled 
to respectful consideration. 


Speaking of the limitations of man’s knowledge 
of nature, he referred to the phenomenon known 
as “thought transference,” and after recalling the 


thought can be transferred from one mind to 
another either by the agency of sight, as in writing, 
or of sound, as in speaking, he uttered these 
remarkable words: 

“Is it possible that an idea can be transferred 
from one person to another by a process such as 
we have not yet grown accustomed to, and know 
practically nothing about? In this case I have 
evidence. | assert that 1 have seen it done, and 
am perfectly convinced of the fact.” 

Professor Lodge, who has devoted particular 
attention to this subject for a number of years, 
suggests that the ether which pervades space and 
conveys the waves of light, electricity, and so 
forth, may serve as a medium of communication 
between mind and mind. In this way many 
mysterious and apparently miraculous phenomena 
could be explained without resorting to super 
natural agencies. 


SS 
COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

In these days of newspaper enterprise educa- 
tional intelligence is not to be looked for exclu 
sively in educational journals. Here, for instance, 
is an item clipped from Texas Siftings : 


Mr. Manhattan Beach has just been paying 
sundry bills contracted by his son, a student at 


| Yale College. 


“I had no idea,” said the old 
“that studying was so expensive.’ 

“Oh yes, it costs money,” replied the young 
gentleman, “and I didn’t study so very much, 
either,” \ 


man to his son, 
’ 
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COMPANION. 





| nursery, Frank and Beatrice and all the rest of 
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| 
For the Companion. | 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Christmas is a merry time, 

Merry time! | 
Full of rhymes and full of chimes, 
Full of toys and full of joys! 

Merry time! 


Christmas is a festal time, 
Festal time! 
Full of wreaths and glittering trees, 
Bright surprise and sparkling eyes, 
Festal time! 


Christmas is a holy time, 
Holy time! 
Full of lays and full of praise, 
Full of songs by happy throngs, 
Holy time! M. J. H. 





us rushed after Kitty? Sure enough, the ribbon 
stopped behind the sheet, at one of the nicest 
pianos you ever saw. It was just what Kitty 
had been wanting, and it was Aunt Katharine’s 
gift. Of course there is a grand piano in the | 
own, and she was so delighted. | 

I found lots of crimson ribbons, and they led 
me to beautiful things; but the very best of all | 
went right out of the kitchen window. The | 
window was low, and I went out with the ribbon, f 
and what do you suppose I found? The prettiest | 
pony alive! How Aunt Katharine knew just | 
what I wanted most, I don’t see. But I believe 
she knows everything. 

After everybody had been to the end of his | 
ribbons, papa whispered to me that he wanted to | 
borrow my bow, and then he pinned it on Aunt 
Katharine’s shoulder, and told her to ‘follow her | 
color."’ He had fastened my crimson ribbons to | 
all her presents, and we had such fun running all | 
over the house after her, for papa had put them | 








that meant that Aunt Katharine is going to a | 
home of her own soon, and I don’t like to think 
of that time. She is the loveliest aunt that ever 
a boy had, and I never thought so more than on 
Christmas eve, when she gave us all so much 
pleasure by her new way of arranging our | 
music-room, but Kit wanted a small one all her | presents. 


—__——_+or- —---——- 
For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS WISH. 


“If you could make a wish, my dear, 
And make but one,” said I, 1 
“Just one sweet wish, for all the year, 
What should it be? now, try.” | 
She thought a minute, gave a twirl, | 
Her eyes began to shine; | 
“I'd wish that every little girl | 
Could have a doll, like mine.” 
ApA C. H. Stopparp. | 
~ | 


Tuey were talking of the coming holidays in | 


in such queer places. She found a beautiful oil | Edie’s class, at Sunday school. ‘What do you | 
painting in the attic stairway, and the cape that | remember last Christmas by ?* asked Miss Lane. | 


| Kitty had knitted for her was in the nursery 


‘*What was the nicest thing about it?’’ Edie is a | 


closet; the paper-cutter from Frank was in the | very little girl, but she does like good things to 
dolls’ house, and in her own room was a china | eatas wellas anybody. She put up her hand. «1 | 
dinner service from papa and mamma. I knew | know,”' she answered, quickly ; ‘“*plum-pudding.”’ | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


In “Christmas,” with its joys so bright; 

In “Holiday,” filled with delight; 

In “Mistletoe,” hung in the halls; 

In “Holly” fine, to deck the walls; 

In “Ladies” fair, with satin gowns; 

In “Gentlemen,” all free from frowns; 

In “Children,’’ who sweet carols sing; 

In “Mothers,” who rare pleasures bring; 
In “Characters,” which we perform; 

In “Snowflakes,”’ mingling with the storm; 
In “Candles” that are placed o’erhead; 

In “Chapters” from the Bible read; 

In “Youngsters,”’ loath to go to bed; 

And now a certain time please name, 
Though different words, they mean the same. 


RIDDLE. 
I am nearly nineteen hundred years old, and 1 


visit the world once every year. “I come to bring 
happiness where there is sorrow, and peace where 
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For the Companion. 


“POLLOW YOUR COLOR.” 


That is what Aunt Katharine said when she 
oned the little ribbon bows upon our shoulders. 

We had been waiting in the parlor while Aunt 
Katharine arranged the Christmas tree in the 
sitting-room. We had all helped to hang on the 
apples and oranges and bananas and grapes and 
bright-colored bags of candy, that were to be 
distributed after it was all over with the presents ; 


but not a single gift was in sight then, and Aunt 


Katharine had charge of them, as she said she 
had a new way of arranging them. Everybody 
had given their presents for everybody else into 
her keeping, except those intended for Aunt 
Katharine herself, and papa said he would 
manage about them. 

Well, Aunt Katharine finally came into the 
parlor, and said that the tree was ready, and she 
pinned a bow of ribbon on everybody’s right 
shoulder, and told us to follow our colors. 

The color of my bow was crimson; Kitty had 
blue; mamma’s was olive; little Stanley’s was 
yellow; everybody had a different color. 

Oh, you don't know how pretty that tree 
looked! There were dozens and dozens of rib- 
bons, of every color imaginable, suspended from 
the branches, and leading out of the room 
through the open doors. Some were tied to 
packages in the hall, some to bundles on the 
dining-room table, and some led up-stairs. All 
we had to do was to find a ribbon of the same 
shade as our bow, and to follow it to the end. 

A sheet had been hung across one corner of the 
nursery since the day before, and we had longed 
to know what was behind it. But papa had told 
Us that we were not to take even a peep, and we 
had not. Do you wonder, then, that when one 
of Kitty’s blue ribbons led straight into the 





For the Companion. 
| MY DOLLY HUNG HER 
| STOCKING UP. 


My dolly hung her stocking up, 
And Santa filled it full; 
There were some nuts and sugar-plums, 
And a pretty gown of wool, 
The sweetest lace-trimmed handkerchief, 
And a painted china set!— 
Did your dolly hang her stocking up? 
What did your dolly get? 


—_—__+_—_~+<@r——___—_ 
For the Companion. 
WINNIPEG. 


Daisy is a little brown-haired, rosy-cheeked 
girl scarcely five years old. 

Her real name is Winifred Marguerita West- 
moreland, for her two grandmothers; but this is 
such a very long name for such a very short little 
girl, that nearly everybody calls her Daisy. 

Her mamma calls her Winnie, and her papa 
calls her Peg, but brother Charley calls her 
Winnipeg, and when she cries, which she some- 
times does for very trifling causes, he always 
names her Lake Winnipeg. 

Daisy doesn’t mind the Winnipeg, but she 
thinks Lake Winnipeg is just awful, so she has 
learned to think that the wisest and best thing a 
little girl can do when she is hurt or angry or 
frightened is not to cry. 

She has the warmest and tenderest heart in the 
world, full of love and pity for those in trouble. 

Winifred Marguerita, or Daisy, or Winnie, or 
Peg, or Winnipeg Westmoreland, whichever you 
may choose to call her, is the daughter of an 
army ofticer living at a post in Indian Territory. 

Last Christinas the wives of the officers deter- 
mined to celebrate the day in grand style. 





A hall was decorated and lighted, and every- | 
body assembled in it Christmas eve. 

The little Indian children were invited, and 
came with their mothers. 

There was music on the piano, and singing and | 
recitations, to all of which the little Indians, | 
huddled in a corner, listened with perfect quiet | 
and stolidity; but when Santa Claus appeared | 
through a trap-door with a sack of toys on his | 
back, they all took fright and stampeded like a 
herd of young broncos. 

The squaws, their mothers, followed them, 
herded and drove them back, and made them go 
up to Santa Claus to get their presents. But they | 
did it in great terror, hiding their faces with their | 
arms and scanty clothing. | 

Daisy was sitting in her papa’s lap, cuddling a | 
lovely wax doll, which Santa Claus had just | 
given her, when she saw the tiniest Indian of 
them all, holding tightly with both hands to her 
mother’s dress, while two great tears stood in her | 
frightened black eyes. 

Slipping from her papa’s knee, she ran over to 
the little Indian, laid the doll in her dusky arms, 
and tenderly wiping the tears from her eyes, 
said : 

“There, little Indian! Take my boo’ful dollie | 
to love and to keep. And don’t voucry. If you 
do, Charley will call you a lake, and that is per- 


fetly drefful.”’ 
—_— +o a 


Meppy is a very inquisitive boy, especially at 
Christmas times. ‘‘Mamma,”’ he asked, ‘‘was 
Santa Claus a little boy, once?’’ “I think so!” 
answered mamma. ‘Just like me?’ ‘Very 
much like you, I shouldn’t wonder, dear.’’ 

“Well, then,” burst forth Meddy, after a 
moment’s study, ‘‘who filled his stocking for 
him ?*’ Mamma couldn’t answer that question. 
Can you? 


there is strife. I am greeted with many sweet 
sounding instruments and songs of praise. All 
Christian nations are glad because of me, and 
there is mirth and feasting and joy wherever I go. 


3. 


ACROSTIC. 


The primals spell a word that all love; and the 
finals are what all strive to make it. 
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1. A cap. 2. A bird. 3. Enlightens. 4. Motive 
5. A medicinal plant. 6. Consisting of trochee . 
7. Numerous. &. A tree. 9. A support. 


4. 
REVERSED HALF SQUARE. 

Down.—1. A consonant. 2. An exclam: tion. 
3.To wager. 4. Most good. .5. Untrue. 6. Higher 
in stature. 7. A Scotch festival occurring in 
December. 

Across.—1. A consonant. 2. Towards. 3. A 
laborious drudge. 4. An ointment. 5. A feminine 
name. 6. To diminish. 7. A distribution of prizes 
by chance. FRANK SNELLING. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.’ Santa Claus. 

2. Christmas tells of love divine, 

Of hope fulfilled and faith benign; 
And Christmas bids me wish for thee 
A blessing from all sorrow free. 

Key - Words. — Matchless, primitive, frustrate, 
telegram, falchion, beloved, designer, bonfire, hal- 
lowed, famished, fossil, bland, sons, finish, off, 
whorl. 

3. Santa Claus. 

4. 1. CustoM. 2. HaitI. 3. RiverS. 4. IntenT. 
5. ScrolL. 6. TinklIE. 7. MarkeT. 8. Apollo. 
9. SourcE.—Christmas, Mistletoe. 

5. Stories Told at Twilight, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, A Queer Little Princess, by Frances 
Eaton; Dear Daughter Dorothy, by A. G. Plymp 
ton; Two Little Contederates, by Thomas Nelson 
Page; A Boy’s Town, by William Dean Howells, 















HIS BLUE BAG. 

Dr. Frank Buckland, the naturalist, was one of 
the men about whom it is natural for anecdotes to | 
cluster. Wherever he went he carried an umbrella | 
and a blue bag. Of the bag he used to say that the | 
greatest it ever had received was when 
Lord Grenville once insisted on carrying it; and 
the worst disgrace it had ever suffered was when 
its owner called upon Sir Humphry Davy three 
or four times in one day, and always found him 
not at home. At last Sir Humphry said to his 
servant, ‘Has Doctor Buckland not called to-day?” 
“No, sir,” answered the servant, who evidently 
believed himself a judge of human nature; “there 
has been nobody here to-day but a man with a 
bag, who has been here three or four times, and I 
always told him you were out.” 


The foregoing anecdote is related in Doctor 
Richardson’s biography of Thomas Sopwith, and 
Mr. Sopwith himself, in his diary, relates another. 

Soon after the opening rs of the Great Western Rail- 
wiy public attention was called to the inclination 
of the Box Tunnel, which was said to be nearly | 
in the same direction as the bedding of the strata, 
The thin, wedge-shaped edges of the stratified 
rock were liable to scale off, it was thought, and 
there was danger that the vibr: ation which accom- 
panies the passing of the train might bring them 
down upon the carriages. 

On this subject Doctor Buckland made some 
observations at a meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and this was followed by com- 
ments in the 7imes and other papers. 

Shortly afterward an elderly gentleman was | 
travelling in a first-class carriage between Bristol 
and the Box Tunnel, which latter place the train 
was approaching Several persons were in the 
carriage, and the conversation turned on the | 
alleged insecurity of the roof of the tunnel. 

A smart young gentleman, who sat opposite the 

gentleman “already mentioned, said there was no 
danger, and freely ridiculed the nonsense which 
Doctor Buckland had uttered and written about it. 

“So ignorant is the doctor about the matter,”’ said 
the young man, “that he does not even know the 
shape of the tunnel, for he wrongly describes it.’ 

“You appear to be well acquainted with the 
subject,” remarked the elderly gentleman. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I certainly ought to be, 
for I am one of the éngineers employed on the 
line.” 

“Is this, then, the shape of the tunnel?’ asked 
the elderly gentleman, at the same time exhibiting 
a drawing of it on one of the pages of a memo- 
randum book. | 

“Oh, dear, no!” said the youth, ‘‘nothing like it. 
That’s the shape Doctor Buckland has described, 
and he is all wrong; he knows nothing about it.” 

“Well,” said the elderly gentleman to the listen- 
ing passengers, “I suppose we must pay great 
deference to this young gentleman, as he is an 
engineer on the line, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the tunnel. At the same time let me say that 
I am Doctor Buckland, and that this sketch was 
drawn for me this morning by Mr. Brunel.” 

r. Brunel was at the time the greatest = 


honor 


neering authority in England! 


+e 


OUT OF SIGHT. 
Harry is a ten-year-old 
disposition to become an artist. In this he is 
assiduously encouraged by his father. The lad 
has a “box of paints,” brushes, pencils, and plenty 
of rough paper. Harry’s father is devoted to the 
theory of realism in art and literature, and occa- 
sionally lectures his little Loy on the duty of | 
trying to represent things just as he sees them. 


“If you are always accurate, faithful, true to the 
fact, if you try to give in miniature a representa- | 
tion of what your eyes really behold, you will be | 
always in the right way. Do you understand what | 
I mean, Harry?” said the father, recently. | 

“Yes, papa, I think I do.” 

Not long afterward Harry invited his father to 
come and see his eters of a mountain. It con- 
sisted of a considerable quantity of sand and 
gravel shovelled around and upon the projections 
of a rough boulder in the back yard. 

“You have not quite caught my meaning, Harry, 
though you are certainly very conscientious,” said 
the father, jocularly. “it’s magnificent, but it’s not 
art. You should not use the materials of your 
original in copying it. That would be to make a 
model. You must try to draw a picture of what 
you see; draw it with pencil and paper, and 
colors, too, if you like. Don’t draw anything you 
don’t see. I dave say that is the easiest way of 
telling you the sound artistic rule.” 

Soon Hi wry came back with his drawing pad. 

“‘Here’s a picture of a pigeon, papa. 

“Pigeon! I don’t see any pigeon. Why, there 
is nothing but a straight up-and- down line, and 
two others meeting it at right angles. 

“Well, papa, that’s the corner of the fence. The 
pizeon went around the corner just when I was 
going to begin. You told me not to draw anything 
I couldn’t see.” 


boy who indicates a 


+o, 


LITTLE MAN. 


The Boston Transcript prints an anecdote of a 
gentleman who was given to making friends with 
children wherever he met them, and who one day 
tried to scrape acquaintance with a little fellow- 
passenger in a street-car. 


The child wore a crimson plush cloak, and had 
long yellow curls, so the gentleman began with 
much confidence : 

“How do you do, little girl?” 

“I’m not a little girl, ” was the shy response. 

“Oh! Aren’t you? Well, then, how do you do, 
little boy?” 

“I’m not 
answer. 

“Indeed! Who are you, then?” 

“I’m my papa’s little man,” said the youngster, 
with perfect dignity. 


a little boy,” was the unexpected 


—§~@——————— 


DESERVED A MEDAL. 

Mr. Richard Redgrave, the artist, records.in his 
diary this amusing recommendation from an Irish- 
man appointed to examine students competing for 
medals: 

I should also recommend Margaret —— for a 
reward. Being very young, she naturally missed 
the point of al/ the questions in the lw pers, but 
her answers were so lacdylike that I think the medal | 
should be given to her. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's enmiuan Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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juccessft 


d self 39 Bros all Reme- 
dies fail. Sold by F. isc Sx, “only 83 


roadway Hew 
York. Write for Iliustrated Book 0 Bat FRE 








\ 


UNS 


, ail ex es. Views iit NS 











And pt a 
ting every subje ct for P HIBITI 
etc. [2A projitable peasinaee Ter a mane va foul Fg 
tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amuse a0 po 

free. McALLISTER, Optician, 19 aon St., N. v 


SAVE MONEY! Make 
—s | for a 


cape 





asy ; pr 
ie Seat same 
c —_~ of Presses, 


=e > ‘aper, 


La 
ou ‘actory. 


KELSEY & CO. 


Meriden,Connecticut. 


A \ Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT ! 


Pays good wages and leads to the highest positions, 
We teach it quickly and start our graduates in railroad 
or commercial service. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand. Write for Cire ‘ulars. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


9 eee with “PERFEC- 
ION” Dyes will make 
beautiful carpets or rugs, 
and are guaranteed not 
to fade. We will senda 
| pec ckage each ION” Turkey Red, Green, 
wa Medium- Brown, icon and Orange C ‘otton Dyes, 
new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
single package, 10 cents. Give them a trial and you 
not regret it. w. Cc USHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


EMPLOYMEN Ladies and 


Gentlemen 
wanted to sell the**New M 


OWN CARDS 


PRESS $3.00 
Cireular Size $8.00 
Press for a small 
pewspaper $44 





any standard writer. Address, 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


1 delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


“THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it oman be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to 





| BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imi Imitations.” Mention this this Paper. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of 5c. I will send 
ee paid, this three-shelf 

racket Design, size 13x21, over 
300 beautiful ag} designs 
for scroll sawing, and my 4¢- 
page illustrated "a Saleans of 

roll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges. _ 
send 6 cents for Catalogue” and 
Miniature Design: 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 


216-220 Asylum Sireet, | 


oe Hartford, 
“One feast, One House, One 

mutual happiness’’—yet sauces 

two for relish to our meat, 

Tomatoketchup and Tomato 

Chutney—Shrewsbury both. 

E. G. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


YEDDO “art 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


_ Conn. 








Scarfs, 
Dray: ries 


Sashes, 


and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


J 200 all different, 


STAMPS ! Spain, Hambu 

‘Album, ONLY 10e. Price list, cireulars, 
EE! — wanted at 33 1- Sper cent. com. 
ANDARD'S 'O., 925 LaSalle Street, 
8t. Louis, Mo. Caen Stamp Firm in America, 


Heligoland, Japan, 
urg, ete , with fine 


as 
8T. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
| scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. PBy mail, FRE 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 

DISCS t22 torn 

OUND teed to shy. 

a larger per cent. of cases tha 

similar devices combined. The same to 

the Ears as glasses are ° — 5 ewe. Posi- 

4 E AR tively invisible. Wor nths with- 

‘ out removal. #. rr WALES. Bridgeport. Conan. 


'LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Rend once caly and then buy See sta- 
tioner. XON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. 


RHEUMATISN 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


RELIABLE WOMAN 


Wanted in yg he 
for the sale of Dr. N ichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 
Corsets and Clasps. Wases § $7 5 ess monthand expenses. 
3 sample outfit free. postage for sample 
| Sad terms. NICHOLS ty oo., 378 Canal St., New York. 

















gm) COOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 


Hl GresrAnenican 


sed La 
Powder. 


Coffees, and Baking 
and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, BrassLamp, 
eons? d many other e- 

address The Great American 
) Street, P. O. Box 239, New York. 


[Company] 


Costes, Webster’s Di 
ums, For postiouin 
| Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey 


| IRD ‘Lhe secret of th. Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
\ Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


4 ANN A prevents thir ailments and keeps them 
good condition w.. “= - = 

ee even while shedding feathers. t 

MAKES by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 


CANARIES (2.20.00 
WARBLE 








THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 
e Third Street, Purtape.ruts. Pa 





prevents sick. 
ness, wind col- 
ic,indigestion; 
is self-cleans 
ing,easy draw 

ing a 
Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try 
The Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer 





HOME AND ART MAGAZINE ? 


It is a Ladies’ Magazine. $1.00 per year. Sample 
Copy. We will send you a Sample Copy, also Four 
CoLoRED Bronte by Lida Clarkson, CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
WINTER, ES, MOONLIGHT. All for 8 2-cent stam S, (160. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. ox 


D. NEEDHAM’'S ‘SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 





SSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PU RIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
aa a Rheum, Eczema, 
ja, Sick Head- 


ose, Os = vt PSP i aes in; 
Cough, and ‘all BLOO DD FARES, 








Send for circular, Montlon th 
Good } 3c THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper 
Gold 5e 


E AT sells the Py the 
Paper 


WALL PAPER 


largest business in 
ja hove ony F = whatever for Wall Paes Tr, donot 
Ze Gan ee eo 
wall n 
oa, Bh PAPER sw. ‘Madison-st. Oh cago. 


BARNEY & BERRY 





CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








oses, W ater-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 
beginning with any Number. 
In order to secure this most liberal offer (the 


FREE. 
Superb Col- FOR 
Méeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait "shown in three pro- 
gressive rs. and wat pro- 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75) you must 
mention this C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ored Studies 
nd Pi ictures: including 
gressive lessons in oils an = -colors 
special feature for 1892], &c., 
¢2Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free. 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 








WHICH ONE SHALL WE SEND YOU? 
EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


Harps. 
Har 
tu ue Ce 
ute "Music. Guitars. 
uitar Music. 
arinet ‘Music. Harmonicas. Accordions. 
iolin Bows. 


rect Music. Violin Cases. 


Violin Repairing. 
26 CENTRAL STREET. 


Violins. 
Violin Music. 


anjos. 
Banjo Music. 











ar sTY LISH Ray + A pepe oy | -_ HANDSOME HARNESS, and 


a 





use of 


HARNESS 





in < - A 
The Standard of the > WORLD and sold by all Harness Dealers. 


of 


ime to get orders for our celebra- | 


and cheap. | 


HAVE YOU SEEN INGALLS’ 


That Do No 


GLOVES: 


about 
HUTCHINSON, 
town, New Yo rk 





THE NEW PARLOR GAME 


—_— 


| eel 
with harmless Rifle and Pis- 
tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles gives amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents 
buy this game because it is intensely 
| amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
| Sides it trains the eye, cultivates the 
| judgment, and invigorates the whole 4 
— and physical being. Mailed post- =aid, with 
Bronze Rifle, $1.25. Prenze Pistol, 73 
erm el = ‘ ~s ickel i $1.00 
| a ress Elastic Tip Co., 157 Washington si, 
| Boston, Mass., or 152 ‘Lake St.» Chicago, ui: 


(IRS 
Tats 


sau ttso 


wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to ,rocure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.-—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending tv. 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells = 











™ . WORTH A GUINEA. a BOX.” ne 
PDDP DP PYP YP" $ 


She Never 
Laughs. 


And no wonder! She’s ail 
out of order inside; She’s 
ot Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver and a 
Sick Headache, 





act like magic on all 
the vital functions, 
harmony to the entire 


PILLS 


and restore 
system, 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 36;Canal St. _ 36 $ 


Dba. 


~The TYPEWRITER. 











This Typewriter has an automatic feed and aself-inking 
type pe wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
sized letter paper, and possesses many of the features ofa 
higher cost machine. It will write a neat letter. with con- 
siderable speed and for addressing envelopes, is especially 
useful. Itis a great educator for the young, teaching spell- 
ing, composition and punctuation, besides being very amus- 
ing and fascinating. 48 page Nog e@ FREE or sent with 
the Typewriter by express for : by mail 15e, extra. 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATISFACTION GUARARTEED. ts ae wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to me every day. Here is one of Par: lysis 
— Blindness —and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cureall these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 

VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Ke nnedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four year= 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotter ad cat 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Gripe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. \t 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a’bottle, and before it was half gone [ was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re 
| gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
| six months ago my right eye became affected with 
| black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my ™: ght 
}eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in ™) 
left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, ind 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 

Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 
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DECEMBER 24, 1891. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























BREAKING 


A BRONCO. 


\ loose, sandy spot is chosen for the breaking of 
the “bronco,” the name by which the wild horses 
of California and Arizona are known. Squealing, 
struggling, biting, kicking, bucking, rolling in the 
dust, and a double back somersault—these are 
parts of the grand performance whenever a bronco 
is broken to the saddle. Captain Bourke describes 
in his book, “On the Border with Crook,” the fun | 
and excitement associated with breaking “broncos” 
by a troop of United States cavalry. 


The animal was first thrown, blindfolded, and 
then the bridle and saddle were put on, the latter 
girthed so tightly that the horse’s eyes started from 
the sockets. Then,armed with a pair of spurs of 
the diameter of a soup-plate and a mesquite club 
big enough to fell an ox, the Mexican “vaquero” 
got into the saddle, the blinds were cast off, and 
the circus began. 

There would be one moment of doubt as to what 
the “bronco” was going to do; now and then it 
might seem for a few seconds as if a really mild- 
mannered steed had been sent to the post by some 
mistake of the quartermaster’s department. But 
this doubt never lasted very iene The genuine 
“bronco” can always be known from the spurious 
one by the fact that when he makes up his mind to 
“buck,” he sets out upon his work without delay, 
and with a vim that means business. 

If there were many horses arriving in a “bunch,” 
there would be lots of fun. The men would mount, 
and amid the encouraging comments of the lookers- 
on would begin the task of subjugation. 

The bronco nearly always looked around and up 
at his rider witn an expression that was benignant; 
then he would roach: his back, get his four 
bunched together, and await developments. If 
the rider foolishly listened to the suggestions of 
his critics, he would always mistake this temporary 
paroxysm of docility for fear or lack of spirit. 

“Arrah, thin, shtick yer sphurs int’ him, Mori- 
arty,” some foolish bystander would call out. No 
sooner did the rider heed this evil advice and 
strike the bronco’s flanks with his rowels than the 
air would be filled with a revolving mass of mane 
and tail and flying hoofs, while the Irishman 
would shoot like a meteor into the sand and plow 
it up with his chin. 








feet 
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HARD TRAVELLING. 


It is not to be expected that men should fully 
appreciate comforts to which they have always 
been accustomed. In America, for example, people 
get from one part of the country to another with 
80 much ease and convenience that it all seemsa 
matter of course. Butif one undertakes a journey 
in China he is likely to set a new value upon 
carriages with springs, and some other every-day 
mercies of a kindred sort. 


In North China, according to an English mission- 
ary, you may perhaps have your choice of three 
methods of travel. You may, if you will, take 
your place in a springless Pekin cart, a kind of 
OX or cage, With no seat. The passenger is 
obliged to squat on the floor cross-legged, or to sit 
with legs stretched out at right angles with his 
body, and as the cart jolts over great stones or 
through the deep ruts in the road, he is liable to be 
bruised black and blue. 

If such a cart looks uninviting, you may conclude 
» try a mule-litter. This consists of ‘an oblong 
box slung between two mules, which never keep 
step, and not infrequently quarrel, and the 
swaying, unsteady motion is as bad as that of a 
ship ina heavy squall. Or, once more, you may 
prefer to ride a donkey with a backbone like a 
razor, and probably with no saddle, and a single 
rope for bridle. 

\s for travel in Southern China, some of the 
tribulations of it may be gathered from what the 
same author says of his own experience as he 
approached a great city. 

“The tide was out, and we had to avail ourselves 
of luifalo-carts in order to reach the ferry-boat. 
These carts are most rickety and unstable vehicles. 
You sit leaning forward on the broad rail to avoid 
a jerk backwards. A Chinese in a cart near the 
one I rode in, entranced by the sight of a foreigner, 
incautious ly turned to gaze, and in an instant he 
was on his back in the mud, and was greeted with 
aroar of laughter from his unfeeling compatriots.” 


— a 
ABSENT-MINDED. 


A very absent-minded man 
prided himself upon being very indulgent and 
considerate to his servants. His coachman had 
been suffering from a light attack of lung fever, 
but returned to work during the prevalence of 
some rough weather. 


was Lord X——, who 


“Do you think, James,” said Lord X—, “that 
you are well enough to drive me to- day?” 

“Oh, yes, your lordship, if | wrap myself well.” 

“Ah! W ell, I will tell you what I wil) do, James. 
I ‘ntended to go out in the victoria to- day, but, in 
order that you may escape the exposure, T will go 
in the coupé instead !” 

So he drove out in the coupé, which, although it 
was a covered vehicle for himself, left the unfor- 


tunate coachman as much out in the rain asif he! 


had been driving the victoria. 
But Lord X had the complacent air, as he 
drove, of doing a very kind and merciful thing. 
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IOWA CORN. 


The extraordinary crops of the past season 
throughout the greater part of the West have been 
matters of constant mention in the newspapers, 
and have inspired some funny man with the 
following tale, as reported in the Washington 
Star : 


A man recently from Iowa says that he saw a 

stalk standing at the foot of an enormous corn- 
a 

“How big is your corn?” 


asked the stranger. 
“I don’t know,’ 


> answered the farmer. 


~ RACING SKATE. 


“1 sent | 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & — hoes 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, 


The “Donoghue” 





Best in the World. 


Catalogue Free. 


UNION HARDWARE CO., Torrington, Conn, 
Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Ex- 
perience of a sufferer. Liver Complaint a 
twin Disorder. Constipation a result of 
dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food to be 
|avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. McALVIN, 
Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. — 








You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 








are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear louger than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.5 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. Sec (dark 
ray), ari? as durable: Ladi 3; Men’s, 





1.50. Catalogue and Price i. ist cent on ap- 
pilcatton. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


,| DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 














For Christmas and New Year S, | 


A gift which pleases and benefits is the best. 
We will send FREE on application a Catalogue 
of Exere oe Apparatus, Gymnasium Goods, 
Bicycles, Cameras, Foot-balls, Skates, ete. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says of our Exercising Machines: 
“The best for the Health made.” 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 

How to havea fresh skin— 
It grows from within and is 
worn off and washed off outside. 
A proper skin is neither too 
old or new; if too new it is red 
and tender ; too old, it is worse, 
it is dead and corpse-like. 

Active people easily have 
good skin, they ave to wash ; 
but people of leisure sometimes 
grow sallow because the skin is 
not washed enough. 

What is wanted is a soap 
that does not affect the live 
skin underneath, but washes off 
the dead outside. Can’t use it 
too much or too often. 
is Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 


especially druggists; all sorts 
of people use it. 











THE LEADING 


ege 
Writing Papers, 
BOSTON LINEN, 

(for society correspondence) 
BOSTON BOND, 
(for foreign correspondenoe) 

and BUNKER HILL, 
(every-day correspondence). 


Quality Superior. 
Price Moderate. 


Each sheet has its name therein, which you can see by 
holding to the light. Jf your Dealer does not keep them 
and will not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we 
will forward you our complete samples, representing 
over 250 varieties, with full information how to 
obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Paper Merchants, Stati and Printers, 

















, Eng 


BOSTON » MASS. 


That | 


 BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD | 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ 


LOVELL 
DIAMOND: | 
CYCLES. 


SIX STYLES. 
Strictly High Grade in Every Particular. 
No Better Machines Made at Any Price. 


DMMonD FRAME, Steel Drop 
Forgings, Steel Tubing. Ad- 











justable Ball Bearings to all run- 


ning parts. Finest material money 
.jcan buy. Enamel and nickel. 


>—Send 6e. instamps for our 100-page ILLUSTRATE D | 
| Bearatosu E of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bicycles, ete. | 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston. Mass. 














There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may | 
not happen to a man who is_ | 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIv- 
1vG—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oile-all druggists everywhere do. ¢1. é 


Paaaaasannnanana assneneg 
¥ this pie delicioy, 
jenna made din? Minutes? 





In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 
THE ORIGINAL | 
and only Complete and Satisfactory 
‘ Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the 
‘ re of the New England. 
4 Do not be deceived but always insist on 
F the New Ly" Brand. The best made. 


ARRAARARALR LE AARAAERARABALRAEBASSE 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
breve w¥vrrvEVS 


wrvvvvuYT 


Our Theses for 91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 

Mr. Mills hasstay- 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four tosSix Years, These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. F —— ~~ 1, 
2. and 3, give re- orts from 1S5 
other patients, CURED TO fh their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, Ex- 
amination Papers, and full Satormnation, sent free 
on application. Mention this paper. We will 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


an STAY CURED 


charge, our 
opinion as to 
uffaio,N.Y. 
Se owe 


Le 





its curability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES M.D..B 
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28 GEMS ft PIANO & ORCAN. 
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Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 











being _ par- 


undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and _nightshirts, 


ticularly adapted for ladies’ 
In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths, 


by 
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“ Once tried, Used Always.” 


WAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


» “Best & Gees Farthest.” 

P, “¢ ‘onfound those 

‘ Bovs! They are 

$ Always asking for 

©‘ More’ since the 
Board introduced 
VAN HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa.” 





> net tennis 


PERFECTLY PURE. | 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS § 


increases by 50 PER CENT. tho solubility of the 3 
> flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- % 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated : 
even by the most delicate. 

ag@p-Ifnot obtainable from your grocer, en- 


5 close 25 cts. to either Van Hovren & Zoon.106 
» Reade Street, New York, or 45 bates Ave.. 
Chicago, and a can containias epoug! h for 35 + 
to 40 cups will be mailed. ion this 
pub ication. Prepared only by the inventors ¢ 
‘AN HouTEN & Zoon, ‘Veesp, Holland 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 3 
- PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


- JELLY. - 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 




















Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 

Pure Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), . . . . 10 cts, 
Pomade Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . . 15 
Vaseline Cold Crenm, ....... 15 * 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, ...... 10 * 

| Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . .... 10 * 

| Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, ..... 25 * 


| 
| 


| receive value for your money. 





one of my boys up to see a little while ago, and | Arranged for PIANO or ORGAN, making an Elegant Book of 128 pages,from Full-sized Sheet 
I m worried to death about him.” | Music Plates. We defy any musician to point out one piece in this beok that is not a “gem.” 
ow a ” 
« - w so? Can’t he get back? : | Battle of Waterloo, G. Anderson | Frolic of the Frogs Waltz, Watson | Old Oaken Bucket, Durkee 
0; that’s the trouble. The cornstalk’s growin’ | Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, | Perfumes of Italy (op. 226). Leybach 
up faster than ‘he can climb down.” Strauss B. Richards | Shepherd Boy, Idylie, Wilson 
| Beneath the Palms, - Gobbaerts Home, Sweet Home, op. 3, J. H. Slack | | <mith’sGrand March. J.T. Martin | 
a | Blue Bellsof Scotland, B. Richards | Let’s be Gay Waltz, Joseph Strauss | Silvery Waves, Variation. Wyman 
Bohemian Girl (op. 281), E. Ketterer | Lily of the Valley - . Smith | Stephanie Gavotte (op.312), Czibulka 
| Bric-A-Brac Polka, C. Coote, Jr, | Maiden’s Prayer, i arzewska | ‘Tis the Last Rose of Summer, Herz 
“MARY could not go to school this forenoon,” | Carnival of Venice (op. 8), | Oesten pares Brook (op. 113), Sprindler | Trifet’s Grand March (op. 182), Wedel 
read the teacher from the pile of notes left on a Cradle Song (op. 16), Rubenstein | New Vienna Waltzes Strauss | Waves of the Ocean Ga op Blake | 
“esk, “*heeause her mother has broken her leg and , Dance of Clowns, Mendelssohn | Nightingale Polka, Alvin Cerito | Waves of the Ocean Marc Blake 
tote = will be excused for it.—HER FATHER, 


J. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for 30 cents. 
| the entire twenty-eight. F. 





Four books for 1.00. 
M. FRSCES, 408 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Not 30 cts, for each Piece, but 30 cts. for 


|dealer offers you an 


White Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . . pe 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
| put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
If any 
imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing | Co. 





Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 


STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 


Trade Mark. 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75 
-ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

nk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. 


risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


é THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ublishers 





For the Companion. 


DIPHTHERITIC PARALYSIS. 


Paralysis, more or less extensive, is one of the 
most common sequels of diphtheria. The parts 
oftenest affected are the palate and pharynx. The 
paralysis generally comes on only some weeks 
after the beginning of convalescence. In moderate 


cases it shows itself in a nasal tone, some difficulty | 


in swallowing and the regurgitation of liquids 
through the nostrils. 

The paralysis sometimes affects the muscles 
of the face, rendering articulation difficult, and 
suction and gargling impossible. It may affect 
the muscles of the eye, causing a squint and 
preventing the adjustment of the eye to varying 
distances. 

The effects may extend to the muscles of the 
limbs, especially the lower, either on one side or 
on both. 
and, in rare cases, says Flint, it involves not only 
all the extremities, but also the muscles of the 
face, throat, mouth, neck, trunk, and certain of 
the involuntary muscles. 

Formerly diphtheritic paralysis was regarded as 
‘lue to an extension of the inflammation to the 
nerves. This view is now abandoned. It was 
found ten years ago that the diphtheritic poison 
gave rise to a degeneration of the spinal nerve- 
cells, but this injury is temporary and susceptible 
of repair. 

It is now believed that diphtheria is not caused 
directly by microbes, but by a poison secreted 
by them. For this reason the paralysis does not 
generally occur at the same time as the diphtheritic 
membrane, but even after the disappearance of 
the microbes, and after the poison has had time to 
alter the constitution of the blood. 

The poison acts first the nerves nearest 
the point of inoculation, and is often limited to 
this region. “But,” says the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, “we have to do with something 
more than a mere local impregnation with poison, 
as, in the majority of cases, we see the paralytic 
symptoms diffuse themselves progressively. Itis 
certain that the poison acts exclusively on the 
nervous system by determining [giving rise to} 
functional, rather than destructive, modifications.” 

Hence diphtheritic paralysis may be expected 
to pass away with time and care, and this is what 
we see. 


on 


—> 


COMETS’ TAILS. 


The tails of comets are evidently composed of 
finely divided matter driven off from the bodies of 
the comets, perhaps by the effects of evaporation 
or of electrical repulsion, as they approach the 
sun. From the kind of curve that the tail describes 
inferences have been drawn as to the nature of 
the substances which the comet contains. 

Sometimes a comet has a long, straight tail point- 
ing directly away from the sun, and almost at a 


right angle to the path in which the comet travels | 


when it is near the sun. Such tails are believed to 
be composed of hydrogen which, on account of the 


lightness of its molecules, would be driven off by | 


the repulsive force with great velocity. 

Other comets have splendid sword-shaped or 
scimetar-shaped tails, bending gradually backward 
on the side away from the sun. 
the particles composing such tails are driven off 
with a smaller relative velocity, as would be the 
case if they were the molecules of carbon combined 
with hydrogen. Many combinations of carbon 
and hydrogen are known to chemists, so that the 
constitution of such comets presents, in 
respects, a likeness to things familiar to us upon 
the earth. 

Still other comets have short bushy tails bending 
sharply backward from the direction of the comets’ 
motion. These tails, it is thought, may be com- 
posed of the molecules of iron. Probability is lent 
to this view by the fact that meteorites are largely 
composed of iron, and there is an undoubted con- 
nection between meteors and comets. 


THE 


are a gift to the subscribers from the | 


All postmasters are | 


It is 


Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
k 


your name on our | 


Indeed, the paralysis may be general, | 


It is inferred that | 


some | 


A few yeurs ago a comet appeared whose tail 
presented such « peculiar curvature that it seemed 
to be composed of particles heavier than the mole- 
cules of iron, and it was suggested that, in this 
case, gold was the element concerned! A golden 
visitor from the mysterious realms of space, shining | 
for a short time in our skies while it paid its | 
respects to the sun! ) 

Quite recently a new line of inquiry into the | 
nature of comets has been pointed out by Mr. | 

Sarnard, of the Lick Observatory. He has called 
attention to the fact that comets of short period— 
that is those which travel in comparatively short 
orbits, and appear again and again in the neighbor- 
hood of the sun after only a few years’ absence— 
bear a striking resemblance to one another, and 
differ in appearance from other comets. 

They are large, round and diffuse, becoming 
very gradually brighter in the middle but possess- 
ing no decided nucleus, and they have no tails. 
Recently upon the appearance of a previously 
unknown comet which possessed these peculiar- 
ities he predicted that it would prove to be a comet 
of short period, and so it has turned out. 

Comets are subjected to forces that gradually 
scatter their substance as they swing time after 
time around the sun, and in this way they are 
eventually changed into swarms of meteors. The 
peculiar appearance noted by Mr. Barnard in 
short-period comets may simply arise from the 
gradual disintegration of those: bodies, which, in 
| the course of ages, may disappear and never again 
| be seen by man, unless perchance a meteoric frag- 
ment that once formed part of their substance 
should encounter the earth, and fall upon its 
surface. 
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OPERATING ON A TIGER. 


Dr. Haughton, the Curator of the Dublin Zodélog- | 
ical Society, discovered that one of the tigers was 
lame. Upon examining its paws through the bars 
of the cage he found that a claw was growing 
inwards into the ball of the foot, causing the poor 
brute great agony whenever it tried to walk. The , 

| doctor determined to cut out the claw. 

Five keepers assisted him, three in front of the | 

| cage and two behind. The tiger was lassoed and, 
much against his will, tied down, the five keepers 
firmly holding the rope. The doctor then raised 
the bars, entered the cage, and began operating. 

But he had forgotten to guard himself against 
the tigress in the cage adjoining. She managed to’ | 
reach him with one paw and knocked off his hat. 
The keepers, seeing this, took fright, let go the 
rope and fled, leaving the doctor at the mercy of 
his patient. The tiger jumped up and prepared | 
to spring, but the doctor jumped through the raised | 
bars and pulled them down. Against them the 
tiger dashed, gnashing and foaming with fury. | 

The doctor called the keepers together, and 
reprimanded them for their cowardice; then he 

| locked the doors, put the keys in his pocket, and 
said : 


| 


“a: 
“I intend to perform this operation whatever 
happens. You will fix the lasso again, and if you | 
| let go the rope this time, I can escape and you will 
| be left with the tiger.” 

The men behaved bravely, the troublesome claw 
was successfully removed, and was afterwards 
worn by the doctor as a scarf-pin. 

From that time, whenever the tiger heard its 
friend’s footstep it would throw itself on its back, 
purr, roll about to attract his attention, and would 
never be satisfied till he approached and recog- | 
nized it. 


PATRICK’S HIGH STANDING. 


Patrick 0’ Reilly is one of those men who achieve 
greatness at an early period in life; at least, so 
said his sister. 


“Oh, Brother Pat’s doin’ well,” announced she 
aq she scrubbed away over the tub, and entertained 
her employer. ‘“He’s just doin’ illigant. Why, 
when he went up to Boston, he had just one shirt 
to his back, an’ me sewin’ till twelve o’clock to 
make him another for a change. 

“Oh, but he’s the bye for luck! And now from 
bein’ a newsbye he’s jist rollin’ in money, and he 
sends me a tidy bit besides. He writes to me, too, 
~~ tells me about his horses an’ what colors they 

e.” 

“Horses, Bridget? Does he keep horses?” 

“*Deed, thin, he does, ma’am; he’s a driver on a 
car. They think a lot o’ Pat up there, they do. 
Why, what did they do but put his pictur’, foine as 
life, in the paper.” 

“I am surprised!” | 

“Surprised ye may be, ma’am, but it’s true. | 
There it was, and over it Pat’s letter, signed wid | 
his own name, sayin’ how he’d been cured of his | 
cough by Bilkins’s Balm.” 





| 
| 
| 


The phrase “quicker than lightning’ has com- 
monly been understood hyperbolically, but here 
was a boy who took it in a literal sense. 


HE TOOK PRECAUTIONS. | 
| 


Anxious Mother—What in the world did you do 
during the terrible thunder-storm ? 

Little Dick—1 got under a tree. 

Mother—Horrors! Don’t you know that the shade 
of a tree is the most dangerous of all places ina | 
thunder-storm ? | 

Little Dick—Oh, yes; but I jumped out every | 
time it thundered.—Good News. 


WELL SAID. 
A certain well-known truth has perhaps never | 
been more neatly and pointedly expressed than in 


the following instance, reported in Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 





A youthful Harvard graduate was arguing with 
| a hard-headed, self-taught man of business, and it 
is fair to suppose, was getting the worst of the 
argument. At all events, he was driven to saying: 

“Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. —, you don’t 
| know half as much as I do.” 2 
| “That’s so,” said the business man; “but then, 
as far as that is concerned, neither do you.” 


| nineties 
AT LAST. 

| Perseverance and devoted affection sometimes 

| have their reward, in spite of croakers. | 


Tom — Why, Charley, how beaming you look | 
to-day! What has happened to cheer you up so?” 

Charley—\l'’ve been courting a girl for a long | 
time, but she would never admit that she loved me. 
She would only say that she respected me;,. but last 
night she confessed that she respected me no 
longer—that she loved me.— Exchange. 


TO prevent trousers from bagging at the knee, | 
always get up and give the lady your seat.— Boston | 
| Herald. 


/make or mar your musical life. 


DECEMBER 24, 1891, 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give im 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. Adv. 

> 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. (Ade. 





3 splendid Article for Home Decoration. 


‘*RAINBOW ” ENAMEL. 


A paint in all colors. Bottles % cents and 50 cents 
each. Positively the best enamel made. Try it, 
J.J. HEINS, 368 Broome Street, New York. 


CRET SAW \ 1° FANCY 

F or Bracket WOODS Varieties, 
PLANED READY FOR USE. 

Books of i nd Stamp for Catalogue. | 


| 

Designs. Se 
CABINET WOODS and VENEERS. | 
THE E. D. ALBRO CO. cmits, Cincinnati, Ohio). 


EASTERN | 196-200 Lewis StREET,) NEW YORK, | 
BRANCH, Foot East Sixth St., § Je S. Ae 
H. T. Bartlett, Man’g’r. F.W.. Honerkamp, Ass’t Man’g’r. | 


WHAT PIANO? 


If only to furnish a room, any 
pretty case will do; don’t waste 
a good piano. 

But musically, it is of immense 
importance what piano you buy. 

Its life will be twenty years 
perhaps. These years are to 


Then don’t make the mistake of 
a choice that you will spend 
years regretting. 

In the Ivers & Pond Piano 





you will not only get what you 
want, a first-class instrument; 
you will also get all that you 
pay for. . 

We will send a piano on ap-| 
proval and pay the freights out 
and back if it fails to suit; or 
we will direct you to the nearest | 
dealer who can supply you. 
Write for Catalogue. | 


IVERS & POND | 


Piano Company, | 


She}ihing 


| TSR, 


L ER's % 


hrough ‘ur thorough 
mal order syslém, Shoes 
vray be as'sahsfacleni, 
bought as «f selected, 
77 frerson. 
the InTerestin 
VMlusTraléed Carologve 
ond Price List 7's Inai- 
ed FRreEE\0n af fh cation 
Seseribing was and how 
& ordex 
A.J.CAMMEYVER, 
dealer im Boots, SHoes, Stirrers ann é 
RveBERS - CExcevsivery) 
LARGEST Snoe Concern in THE x 
CovnTRY, AND LOWEST PRICES KNOWN . 


1617169 OTHAVE. cor.I2THST.New York. 


wy GEN’L 
Memoirs GRANT'S 


Have been bought by the 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
for the use of its subscribers—probably the largest 
single purchase of books ever made. 
e Cosmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume $7.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


if taken in connection with a yeer’e subscription, 
$3.00, to the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
gives annually 1536 pases by the ablest writers of the 
world, with over 1300 illustrations by clever artists. 
The most popular magazine of the day ; an illustrated 
monthly which has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
than three years under its present management. If you 
don’t want Grant’s Memoirs, you can take instead, 


For only 70 cents, 
Sherman’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, $5.00. 
Sheridan's Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, 6.00. 
McClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol., retail price, 3.75. 

. E. Lee’s Memoirs, | vol., retail price, 3.75. 

Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
follows : Gr. 46c., Shm. 44c., Shd. 40c., MeCl. 22c., Lee 26¢. 

Or you can have Youth’s Companion; the (os. 
mopolitan, and any one set Memoirs for $5.25, old 
or new subscribers. Send for free sample copy. 


COSMOPOLITAN MACAZINE, 
Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St., New York. 
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Published every Wednesday at 91 to 96 Bible House, New York, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 





A HOLIDAY GIFT FROM DR, TALMACE, 


+ ~ CHRISTIAN HERALD, Edited by Rev. Dr. Talmage is the Brightest, 


Breeziest, and Best Illustrated Religious Newspaper in the Country. 
the Home like a Ray of Sunshine, full of Comfort and Good Cheer. 


It enters 
There is 


not adull, stupid line in it. Every Week it Contains a PIECE OF MUSIC and words 
Selected by Ira D. Sankey. 1,000 Pages a Year. Full of Pictures. Subscribe at once. 


FOR $1.50 


We will Send THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD for One Year—52 Issues—and in 
Addition we will Send a GENUIN 


Oxford Teachers’ Bible, 


Containing, 1450 Pages, and measuring 
open, flaps included, 7x11 inches. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 





Itis Leather Bound, Gilt Edge, Over- 
lapping Edges, and Contains ALL THE 
n 
NC rE, 
0,000 References 


4 

Subject Index 16,006 
‘erences, Twelvwv 
LOR 


oO 
and’ Other 


Valuable 
Helps. 


ADDRESS, 


E'D MAPS, 7. e- LACK 


Ta Arnage 
91, 92, 98, 94, 96 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE 4 CITY. 


FO 2.00 


we will send you “THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD” every Week, for One Year 
and, in Addition, A BEAUTIFUL SEC- 
TION OF 


Genuine Olive Wood 


from the MOUNT OF OLIVES, and 
Polished to Perfection by Native Work- 
men in JERUSALEM. 

These Beautiful Sections are Nearly 
one Inch Thick and About 


TWELVE SQUARE INCHES 


Surface Measurement. In Refined Ori- 
ental Homes they are Used as Mantel 
Ornaments. Each Section is Complete 
and Entirely Surrounded by the Fra- 
grant Olive Bark. 

A MORE BEAUTIFUL AND APPRO- 
PRIATE HOLIDAY PRESENT cannot 
be Conceived than a Section of Olive 
Wood from Sacred Mount Olivet, where 
the Master Taught His Disciples the 
Lord’s Prayer, and at the Foot of which 
the Garden of Geth- 
semane, Blossoms 
as it did in the 
Days of Him, the An- 
niversary of Whose 
Birth all Christen- 
dom Celebrates this 
Month, 








Raymond Extension Double Runner Speed Skate. 


Made in 3 
qualities of the 
best steel and 
fully war- 
ranted. 

No. 1, A. $2.50. 
No. 1, B. $3.50. 
No. 1, C. $5.00. 
B &C quality Nickel- i pele 
Plated and Polished. 


40 MILES AN HOUR. 
\=- - 


This Skate can be Adjusted to Fit all Men and Boys. 


FINEST SKATE 


If your deal- 
IN THE 


er does not 
keep them, 
send direct to 
us. Will be 
sent Express 
paid on receipt of 
price. Catalogue free- 


RAYMOND 
Skate Co., 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS» 
U.S A. 





